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linkup Celebrated As Berlin Totters 








(viet Salvos Roar 
As Moscow Lauds 
fast - West Merger 


MOSCOW, April 28—The roll- 
ing thunder of victcry guns 
rumbled out across Moscow’s 
Red Square today as the jubilant 
people of Russia celebrated the 
Red Army linkup with the 
Americas. " ken 

r to the Associa ess, 
gimme homed out their victory 
salvos while rockets ed high 
above the Kremlin to celebrate one 
of the greatest days in Russian his- 


“Teanwhile, a thousand miles to 
the west, the German capital of 
Berlin—four-fifths of it already re- 

in Russian hands—remained 
a bitter battleground as two Rus- 
sian armies stormed through the 
flaming rubble into the main streets 
of the inner Nazi stronghold. 

Soviet tommy gunners, backed up 
by mortars and artillery firing over 
open sights, battered their way to- 
ward Unter den Linden from the 
southeast and southwest. Women 
siipers, civilian-clad Volkssturmers 
andremnants of SS formations were 
overrun by the Russian advance. 

Block by block the Nazi capital 
fell. Tempelhof airdrome, just three 
miles from Unter den Linden, the 
Steglitz and Schmargendorf districts 
were methodically captured along 
with the northwestern suburbs of 
Spandau and the important indus- 
tial district of Ofneukoelln. 

Reuter's reported that the only 
temaining German troops which 
show any semblance of a battle line 
are fighting with their backs to the 
Tiergarten west of Unter den Lin- 
den, However, any plan which the 
German commanders may have had 


(Continued on page 4) 


Pace Offer Rumor 
lacks Confirmation 


[The Stars and Stripes offices 
in Rome, Naples and Leghorn 
have been flooded with telephone 
calls concerning the rumor that 
rbeoned has offered to surrender. 
manouncement of any formal sur- 
— will be made by General 

ght D. Eisenhower on behalf 

mime United States, Great Brit- 

A Bae or ra —_— such an- 
is made, 

should be discounted.] ered 


siONDON, April 28 — A specific 
ment from Prime Minister 
~ n Churchill today answered 
Y question that the United States 
Great Britain might accept a 
fon n peace bid not made also to 

. Russia. 
M4 Churchill's statement fol- 
tale and rumors that Hein- 
defenae mler, chief of all Reich 
notes had made such a bid in 
Bimra nC; S. Secretary of State 
re R. Stettinius Jr., and Brit- 
Ben eign Secretary Anthony 
th. had not made any sort 
hee unication with the Russian 
achemiSsar for Foreign Affairs, Vy- 
fled - Molotov. The report was 
San Pre 4 Reuter’s correspondent in 
ler had iS°0. who said that Himm- 
- me taranteed the uncondi- 
United ~ ender cf Germany to the 
ates and Great Britain. 
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White INGTON, April 28 (AP)— 
n pase Press Secretary Jona- 
ted wr Said today, “The 
thing eeates Government has 
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In Message To Truscott 


5th's Sweep 








beyond the Po River. 


to and beyond Bologna. 


this action. 


WITH THE 15TH ARMY GROUP, April 28—General Mark 

W. Clark, commanding the 15th Army Group, today congratu- 

lated Lt. Gen. Lucian K. Truscott Jr., Commanding General of 

the 5th Army, on the 5th Army’s successful crossing of the Po 
River and its drive beyond: The message follows: 

Please. convey to all ranks of the 5th Army my heartiest 

congratulations on your successful drive which has taken you 


“Your troops began their offensive faced with the difficult 
task of driving the enemy from strongly-held mountain de- 
fenses. They rapidly overcame these obstacles, and forged ahead 


“With Bologna in our hands, the Po was our next objective. 
Without delay, your troops pushed on to reach and cross it. All 
elements of your command have performed magnificently in 


“Your units, spearheaded by the gallant 10th Mountain 
Division, have dealt the enemy a staggering blow. The 10th 
Mountain Division, which*entered the line only last January, 
has performed with outstanding skill and strength. 

“The German forces are reeling from your quick and power- 
ful plunge northward. I am confident that you will press for- 
ward relentlessly until you have destroyed the enemy.” 





Danube Line 


PARIS, April 28 (UP) — Tanks 
and infantry of the U. S. 7th and 
3rd Armies sweeping forward in 
their relentless advance toward the 
Nazi redoubt area, today crumbled 
the German Danube line along 
more than a 125-mile front. 

One armored column, wheeling 
east after crossing the Danube, 
burst across the Lech River to 
within 27 miles of Munich. 

The 10th Armored Division of the 
7th Army looped south to the im- 
portant manufacturing and com- 
munications city of Augsburg, then 
cut eastward in a drive of nine 
miles in which it captured a bridge 
intact at Landsburg. 

A late dispatch revealed that the 
U. S. 7th Army captured Augsburg 
and also reached Austria near the 
town of Fussen, 50 miles southwest 
of Munich. 

Landsburg was officially reported 
as entered but the fact that the 
bridge was not blown indicated that 
the defenders must have been off- 
balance and the fall of the city 
was expected shortly. 

Munich will not be that easy. 
Pushing south from Memmingen, 
7th Army troops are now only 11 
miles from the Austrian border. 
There is no further reports on 
the 3rd Army moves beyond those 
received last night. 

At Torgau, the Russian Curps 
commander officially received Maj. 
Gen. Clarence Hubner, Commander 


SHAEF - French Dispute 
On Occupation Reported 


SHAEF, April 28 (AP) — The 
French were reported without con- 
firmation to have refused an order 
from SHAEF to move troops out of 
the Stuttgart zone and there ap- 
peared to be developing today an 
acute disagreement over yet unde- 
termined postwar zones of military 
occupation. 

SHAEF declined any comment 
whatever, but it was understood 
here that the situation was re- 
garded as political rather than 
military. 
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The French ist Army occupied 
Stuttgart a little over a week ago. 





Falls Apart 


: As Yanks Near Munich 


of the U. S. V Corps and presented 
him with battle flags of his corps 
which fought at Stalingrad. 

In the north, the British sent 
three divisions spearing north 
north-west of Bremen into the 
pocket between the Ems and Elbe 
rivers which is estimated to hold 
65,000 Germans. 

Allied air forces sorties were re- 
duced to 862 during yesterday due 
to bad weather. 


BREMEN, April 28 (UP) — The 
British seized 16 U-boats and one 
German destroyer which were lying 
on the stocks when the troops 
cleared their way to the water's 
edge on Friday, the London Daily 
Mail correspondent in Bremen re- 
vealed today. 

The submarines were sleek, mod- 
ern, dark grey and of ocean-going 
size — all apparently ready for 
launching. The 17th U-boat man- 
aged to get away just in time. 


Bergamo Airfield Taken 
In Quick 30- 


Mile Advance 








Conference Hurdles 
Early Difficulties 


SAN FRANCISCO, April 28—The 
United Nations put two important 
problems behind them _ yesterday 
and strode forward together on the 
road they intend to build toward a 
durable peace. 

The world conference took the 
following actions in a history-mak- 
ing session: 

1. Voted to make the secretaries 

of the four sponsoring powers— 
U. S., Britain, Russia and China— 
co-equal chairmen of the confer- 
ence. They will preside in rotation 
and consult regularly among them- 
selves on conference programs. 
Chairmanship ,of all important 
steering and executive committees 
was conferred upon Secretary of 
State Edward R. Stettinius. These 
are the agencies which will do most 
of the conference work. They will 
draft policies and recommendations 
which the full conference will forge 
into peace-keeping machinery. 
P 2. Voted to recommend that rep- 
resentation in a general assembly 
of the proposed world organization 
be granted to the White Russian 
and Ukrainian republics. Since the 
Soviet Union will have one assem- 
bl: vote, this will mean a total of 
three for Russia. 

Conference delegates also: 

(1) Placed 14 members on the 
conference executive committee. 
They are: Australia, the U. S., Rus- 
sia, Britain, China, Brazil, Canada, 
Chile, Czechoslovakia, France, Ser- 
bia, Mexico, Holland, Yugoslavia. 

(2) Made the Dumbarton Oaks 





Sections of German submarines 
lay around nearby. 


(Continued on page 4) 





Wild Rejoici 


ng Marks 


Linkup Of Soviets, Yanks 


WITH MARSHAL IVAN KON- 
IEV’S FORCES EAST OF THE 
ELBE, April 26 (AP) (Delayed)— 
There was song, dancing and music 
on the Elbe today as General Court- 
ney H. Hodges’ jubilant Ist Army 
troops and Marshal Ivan Koniev’s 
lst Ukrainian Army met in historic 
junction symbolizing the defeat of 
Nazi Germany. 

Americans and Russians slapped 
each other on the back, gave each 
other beer mugs and sat in the 
warm sunshine drinking cham- 
pagne from the mugs and toasting 
the great occasion of the two 
armies’ meeting yesterday. 

Not during all of this war have 
there been such scenes as were en- 
acted in Torgau on the west bank 
of the Elbe and in the Red Armyy 
encampment where Russian and 
American troops saw each other for 
the first time and began to get ac- 
quainted despite the handicap of 


allies and had whipped the enemy 
to open the way for this joining 
of armies in weird Torgau, where 
parts of the city were deserted and 
ghostly while other sections were 
gay with American and Russian 
troops singing and forming fast 
friendships within a few minutes. 

This whole day has been almost 
too fantastic to believe, from the 
time the column set out in the 
morning to meet the Russians, un- 
til dusk settled over the Elbe. 

The road to the Elbe was a vivid 
picture of defeated Germany— 
etched in pain, misery and fear of a 
people fleeing along the roads by 
thousands before the Russians and 
hoping vainly to find safety within 
the American lines. 

Never before have American 
troops looked on scenes which 
showed so clearly Germany’s de- 
feat. And it was even more strik- 
ing, because this darkness faced by 
the German peovle was accentu- 
ated by the joyful meeting of Allied 





language. 
It was enough that they were 


troops. 





By ED HILL 
Staff Correspondent 

WITH THE 15TH ARMY GROUP, April 28—Armored columns 
of the 5th Army roared through northwest Italy today, securing 
vital airports, sealing off possible German escape routes, and 
mopping up pockets of enemy resistance in a series of incredibly 
swift thrusts across the Po plains. ° 

In the greatest advance of the day, a spearhead of the Ist 
Armored Division raced northward more than 30 miles to seize 
the airfield near Bergamo, which controls Highway 42 leading 
—_———-——-¢to the Brenner Pass. 


Armored columns also made deep 
penetrations west and southwest of 
Lake Garda. The official communi- 
que reported one column speeding 
west of Brescia, but did not state 
whether Brescia itself had been 
taken in the rapid advance. Brescia 
is a vital road junction guarding 
another Brenner route, Highway 45. 

Other elements captured the town 
of Ghedi, 22 miles west of fallen 
Valeggio. They swept into the town 
so suddenly that a German ser- 
geant, who had been assigned to 
blow up airport installations, was 
captured before he could accomplish 
his mission. 

Troops of the veteran 34th Divi- 
sion were cleaning up pockets of 
German resistance around Piacenza, 
on Highway 9, where the Americans 
were less than 35 miles away from 
Milan, Italy’s larzest industrial city 
and the home of the bomb-shattered 
Fiat and Renault factories. 

Other 5th Army units, southwest 
of Parma, cut Route 62, one of the 
main potential enemy escape routes 
from the Ligurian coast. It ap- 
peared today that most of the Ger- 
mans west of a iine running north 
from Bologna to Verona were all 
but hopelessly cut off from the main 
Nazi army, which was prepared to 
make some sort of a stand at the 
Venetian line. 

They still had an outside chance 


(Continued on page 4) 


Patriot Group Asks 
Petain Be Executec 


PARIS, April 28—May Day dem- 
onstrations demanding the death 
penalty for Marshal Henri Philippe 
Petain were predicted today by the 
Counsel of National Resistance—one 
of the largest and most militant of 
French patriotic organizations. 

“The whole nation condemns the 
treason to which he delivered 
France,” the organization’s an- 
nouncement revealed. “It demands 
that punishment reserved for trait- 
ors be pronounced immediately. On 
May 1 all the people of France will 
manifest their wishes ” 

Meanwhile, the aged Vichy chief 
of state who arrived in Paris yes- 
terday, sat in his cel) overlooking 
the gioomy Fort de Mont Rouge 
couftyard where 100 French Patriots 
were executed for resisting the Ger- 
mans during the occunation. Petain 
will be tried on charges of plotting 
against the state and of intelligence 
with the enemy. — 

Yesterday, on Petain’s arrival in 
the French canital, crowds gathered 
at the Pont Arlier railway station 
to greet him with shouts of “Death 
to Petain” and “Down with Petain.” 

In an interview with reporters, 
State Prosecutor Andre Mornet de- 
clared: “Petein deserves the death 
sentence for his volicy. but owing 
to his age, I shail ask the jury to 
be indulgent.” 

The prosecutor’s statement 
promptly drew forth strong protests 


(Continued on page 4) 
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West Coast Happy 
Over Linkup News; 
Looks Pacificward 


By Sct. BILL HOGAN 
Staff Correspondent 

SAN FRANCISCO, April 27 (De- 
layed)—In this city to which “the 
war” means the Pacific, headlines 
today screamed the news of the 
joining of the American and Red 
Armies in the heart of Hitler's 
Reich. 

War workers, veteran servicemen, 
Pacific-conscious West Coasters 
and delegates and newsmen to the 
San Francisco conference swept the 
news stands clean as soon as the 
early editions hit the streets. 

In the Veterans’ Memorial build- 
ing, where throngs of newsmen 
awaited the delayed Stettinius press 
conference, papers went like wild- 
fire and the juncture was the topic 
of conversation in half a dozen 
languages. 

Typical of the mood in the con- 
ference area today was a reaction 
from the Chief Protocol of Pan- 
ama foreign office, Mario DeDiego. 
When button-holed by newsmen as 
the juncture topic swept through 
the conference throng, he said, 
“It’s grand. It’s a reality.” 

MPs on duty with overseas rib- 
bons, some Purple Heart veterans 
of Normandy and the fight in Ger- 
many, were smiling and enthusias- 
tic. 

“WISH I WAS THERE’ 

Said Sgt. Bernard Kollimer, for- 
merly with the 3rd Division and 
now a conference MP: “It may 
sound corny, but I wish I was 
there.” 

Most agreed that the juncture 
does not mean the end of the Eu- 
ropean war, but the mood of most 
was tipped off in President Tru- 
man’s statement: “The hour draws 
near.” 

Standing in long lines, the day 
shift at the vast San Francisco 
Bay Area Shipyards—workers in 
tin helmets and overalls — were 
busily devouring early editions. 
Said Henry Kanski, ship fitter at 
Moore Shipyards, awaiting a bus: 
“I'm glad; it’s a blessing. I am 
anxious to know what the dele- 
gates to the conference feel and 
I hope it wil] help their job.” 

In the North Beach section, San 
Francisco’s teeming Italian  sec- 
tion, the talk was less of the Russo- 
American juncture than of the 
activity in northern Italy. A great 
many of the fisherman’s wharf 
population are Genovese and were 
excited by unconfirmed reports 
that Italian Partisans held Milan 
and Genoa. 


IN JOYOUS MOOD 


The mood of San Franciscoans 
was definitely joyous at the news 
from all over Europe. Especially 
delighted were West Coasters with 
sons and friends in the European 
and Mediterranean Theaters. The 
news took the Pacific out of the 
headlines, but the energy of this 
vast Pacific funnel port was still 
apparent when one viewed the 
giant harbor jammed with ship- 
ping westward, saw docks piled 

igh with equipment. 

The news from Europe is not 
putting the coast into a victory 
mood. It has given them a lift. 
But “the war” here still remains 
the one a few thousand miles to 
the west. 


New Meat Rationing 
Program Announced 


WASHINGTON, April 28—Effec- 
tive April 29, meat rationing in the 
U. 8. will be increased, putting 99 
and one-half percent of the civilian 
supply under direct ration control, 
it was announced today by Chester 
Bowles, director of the U. S. Office 
of Price Administration. 

Under the new meat rationing 
program, it was pointed out, civil- 
ians will give up red points for all 
cuts and grades of meat with the 

‘ sole exception of mutton. Bowles 
said civilians can expect a little 
more veal, mutton and pork, but 
that nine million pounds less beef 
will be available next month than 
could be had during this month. 

Some canned fruits and vegeta- 
bles were reduced in ration point 
values, while various types of 
cheeses and margarine have been 
raised in point value. 








RAPS BLACK MARKET 

WASHINGTON, April 28 — Rep. 
Clinton M. Anderson (D., N. M.). 
declared that the meat black mar- 
ket in New York was a “very well 
established institution.” He added 
that “apparently nothing is being 
done about it”’ 


The discovery yesterday of two 





‘Ath Mummy 
Discovered 
| In St. Louis, 


(ANS)— 











ST. LOUIS, April 2 


mummified bodies, one a Negro 
propped in a cobwebbed corner of 
a deserted building, brought to four 
the number of such cases discovered 
in the St. Louis area within the 


past week. 

The Negro, known as “Jim 
Fields,” died 25 years ago. The sec- 
ond body was “Deaf Bill” Lee who 
made a haphazard living as a Mis- 
sissippi River fisherman. He died 
in 1915 and since then the body has 
lain in an Alton, If, funeral parlor 
unclaimed by relatives. 

New disclosures followed closely 
the burial of “Maude,” an uniden- 
tified woman whose shrunken body 
has lain for 40 years in a wooden 
coffin in a local funeral parlor. Last 
Thursday the body of Francis 
Schlatter, described as a “chemist 
and lecturer,” was found in another 


down ominously over his right 
eye. 


Bologna’s Fall Ended Months 
Of Waiting For Yank Office 





By Cpl. MEL DIAMOND 
Staff Correspondent 


BOLOGNA, April 28—In the first hours of the liberation of Bologna last week, a 


civilian clothes, with a white Partisan armband, fought his way through the cheering 

and fell in step with a column of infantrymen of the 34th Division. Seizing one of them py 

hand, he shouted: “God, it’s great to see Americans again!” “Are you an American?” Y the 

perplexed doughfoot. “Hell, I’m from Little Chute, Wisconsin,” said the Partisan. 
Later the same day, the “Little Chute Partigiano” turned up at the Patriot Center 

sidestreet off the Strada Maggiore. He was still very much the Partisan, with twilled, unp 


asked the 


trousers, a light Italian army-issue shirt opened wide at the collar and a brown slouch hat pulleg 





In a corner of the Center, as his 


comrades listened curiously to his 
American speech, he gave a graphic 
account of his association with the 
Patriot forces of resistance in Bo- 


logna over the past six months. 
His name, he said, was Clifford 
Karrels. A first lieutenant with 
the 86th Fighter Group of the 12th 
Air Force, 





he had five months | 
overseas as well as 41 missions to, 


funeral home. He died in 1922. 


Amended Selective 


Service Bill Passed 


WASHINGTON, April 28 (ANS) 
—The House today passed and sent 
to the President-a bill extending 
the Selective Service Act another 
year but containing the requirement 
that 18-year-olds must have had at 
least six months training before be- 
The action was 


ing used in combat. 
by unanimous voice vote. 


The House accepted the Senate 
requiring pre-combat 
training despite strong objections 


amendment 


of Chief of Staff General George C. b 


Marshall, Secretary of Navy James 
V. Forrestal and Administration 
leaders in Congress. 

General Marshall stated that it 
would disrupt the military training 
programs. 

Mr. Triiman had asked for pas- 
sage of the bill without the amend- 
ment. It is not known if his ob- 
jections are strong enough to veto 
it. 

The bill extends selective service 
until May 15, 1946, but it would be 
terminated automatically if the war 
should be over before then. It per- 
mits the Navy to station 18-year- 
olds on ships for final stages of the 
six-month period, even though the 
vessels might be scheduled for com- 


bat. 

The bill makes no mention of 17- 
year-old Navy and Marine Corps 
volunteers. 


his credit before his ill-fated flight 
last November 5th. On that date he 
left his base on a fighter-bomber 
mission over the town of Ostiglia. 
He had just reached his target 
when German flak slashed into his 
Sa. and his motor began to 
fail. 


He tried to reach our own lines 
before bailing out, but the plane 
couldn't make it. He checked his 


chute and jumped at 700 feet./& 


landing safely only a few hundred 
yards from where his plane crashed 
and burned. 

"I hid for five hours,” he said. 
“and then started walking toward 
our own lines. On the way I met a 
Partisan. He’ took me to a farm- 
house where I got food and some 
clothes. After dark he led me to a 
secret cave and told me to stay there 
for two days. All I had to keep 
me alive was some hard Italian 

read. 


ON TO BOLOGNA 

“At the end of the second day 
the Partisan returned and said 
we would go to Bologna, which was 
about ten miles away. We went to 
a bombed-out house on the out- 
skirts of the city. There I met 
40 other Partisans. I asked how 
many Partisans there were in 
Bologna, and my friend told me 
that eight brigades, or about 3,500 
armed patriots, were then pour- 
ing into the city in preparation 
for the arrival of the 5th Army. 


The Allies, I learned, were sup- 


posed to begin an offensive very 
soon.” 

Later Karrels was taken to a 
small apartment at the edge of 
town. A family of six, all Partisans, 
lived there. 

“I was treated like a son and 





LT. CLIFFORD KARRELS 





a brother,” he said. “There was 
Mama, an old woman; Nino, the 
eldest son—he’s 28; Bruno, 24; 
two daughters, Esther and Nata- 
lene, and Sugano, 23. I had a room 
in the,basement and I stayed there 
almost all the time I was in Bo- 
logna.”’ 

To pass the long days, he said, 
he repainted bicycles seized by the 
Partisans from Fascist sympa- 
thizers and repaired weapons taken 
from murdered German soldiers. 

By early last November, the 
eight brigades summoned to the 
city by the -Emilia-Bologna-Ro- 
magan Partisan Command had ar- 
rived. While other brigades re- 
mained in the hills to badger and 
distract the Germans on the Win- 
ter Line, life for the Germans 
and Black Militia (the black- 
shirted army Fascists) within Bo- 
logna became a nightmare, Kar- 
rels said. 

“The Partisans destroyed what- 





ever the Germans stored in the 
city,” he stated. “They killed Ger- 





Rep. Michael J. Bradley (D., Pa.), 
sought unsuccessfully to refer the 
measure to the Military Affairs 
Committee for clarification of that 
and other phases. 


It Was Some Other 
Guy, Says Dittmar 


LONDON, April 28 (AP)—A de- 
mand that Lieut. Gen. Kurt Ditt- 
mar, captured Nazi radio commen- 
tator, be put on the air to tell Ger- 
mans that all was lost was front- 
paged today by the News Chronicle. 

“In Dittmar,” the newspaper said, 
“we hold a new V weapon. Why 
not turn it on the enemy?” 

Dittmar, who _ surrendered to 
Americans at Magdeburg after 
crossing the Elbe in ¢ rowboat, told 
his captors that the war would end 
in a few days and Hitler would die 
in Berlin. 

As chief Nazi radio commentator, 
he is known to millions in the Fa- 


tive Servicemen, was 
Camp Shelby, Miss., 


New 69th Division In Action 
Only 49 Days Before Linkup 





WASHINGTON, April 28 (ANS)—One ef the Army’s new di- 
visions, the 69th, made the historic junction with Russian forces 


at Torgau. 
The 


Division. 


up of Selec- 
organized at 
on May 15, 
its training 


The division, made 


1943, and _ received 


there. 


There was no 69th Division in 
the first World War, but there was 


a New York Regiment known as 


therland. However, there was one “the Fighting 69th.” 


catch to the proposal that the Al- 
lies use him. He told newsmen that 
he had never spoken on the air, 
because of a bad radio voice. He 


General Reinhardt, 56-year-old 


native of Bay City, Mich., is a Regu- 
lar Army man and a graduate of 


u 
outfit led by Maj. Gen. Emil F. Reinhardt of Detroit, 
made its first announced appearance on the western front on 
March 8 as part of V Corps of the Ist Army with the 1ith Armored 
It advanced on Leipzig, took Leuna on April 15, cap- 
tured Leipzig four days later and reached the Mulde River east 
of Leipzig on April 22. Three¢+—— 

days later division patrols made 
the first contact with the So- 
viets. 


said that he wrote the scripts and 
that a Nazi captain spoke in his 
name. 


a 


AC Not Giving Permits 


For Travel Northward 


ALLIED 





HEADQUARTERS, 


COMMISSION, April 28 — No per- 
mits will be given to civilians °to 
travel to the forward areas of the 
5th and 8th Army zones until the 
present situation in northern Italy 
is stabilized, the Allied Commission 
revealed today. 

The Commission requests that 
civilians make no _ requests for 
travel to the north until further 








notice, 


West Point. During the first World 
War, he served at various posts 
in this ‘country and in 1919 was 
sent to Mayen, Germany, staying 
there until 1922, when he was trans- 
ferred to Coblenz, Germany. He 
returned to the’ United States in 
the autumn of 1922. He entered 
the Command and General Staff 
School at Fort Leavenworth, Kan., 
and was graduated the following 
year. 

He took command of Camp Wol- 


ters CQ, Texas, later in 1941 and 
became commanding general of the 
76th Infantry Division at Fort 
George G. Meade, Md.. 
1942. The following November he 
assumed command of the XIII 
Corps at Providence, R. I., and a 
+ aad later was named in command 
oO 
Texas. 


in May, 


VIII Corps at Brownwood, 





Reparations Group 
Job Goes To Pauley 


WASHINGTON, April 28 (ANS) 
—Edwin W. Pauley resigned as 
treasurer of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee today and ac- 
cepted an appointment by President 
Truman as American member of 
the Allied Reparations Commission. 

The 42-year-old California oil 
man also will be Mr. Truman's per- 
sonal representative in reparations 
dealing with other “interested na- 
tions.” 

His assignment is to a commis- 
sion dealing with reparations from 
Germany but Pauley said it will 
carry over to whatever group deals 
with reparations from Japan. He 
will have the rank of Ambassador. 

Pauley will take the place of Isa- 
dor Lubin, Commissioner of Labor 
Statistics, who was appointed the 
American member of the Commis- 
sion on March 12 by Secretary of 
State Stettinius. Lubin was chosen 
by Mr. Truman today as Pauley’s 
associate with personal rank of 
Minister. The President called a 
special news conference to an- 








nounce the appointments, 


mans at night until non 
would dare walk the mrad. a 
dark unless there were at ~ 
ten other men with him, as wel] 
Fascist militia in front ang as 
hind him. The city was useq as 
. ne — ae Germans on the 
alian. front, but they gc amned 
little rest here.” "re 


800 DENOUNCED 


But all the luck of the 
was not good. “In seven meen 
said the fighter pilot, “some 400 
of them were denounced by Pa. 
cist sympathizers and run-of-the. 
mill prostitutes and informers who 
found the price on the head of 
Partisans too enticing to resist, 
The usual come-on offered by the 
Fascists was ten pounds of Salt and 
ten dollars for each Partisan cap. 
tured, 20 pounds of salt and @ 
dollars for each officer. Salt was 
extremely rare in Bologna and 
normally retailed at two dollars 4 
pound.” 

Karrels said many of the Parti. 
sans began to lose heart when the 
Allies’ promised winter oftensiye 
didn’t take place. “They were get- 
ting bolder each day and 
more risks because they felt the 
end of the German occupation was 
near. But each day they would 
listen to the radio from the 5th 
Army and hear the same announce. 
ment: ‘Only. patrols were active 
today.’ I began to lose heart my- 
self. There were times when I felt 
I would never be free again.” 

But the Allies did come, and now 
Karrels is all set to return to his 
outfit, from where it is possible 
he will be sent home. 

“I feel like laughing and ay- 
ing at the same time,” he said 
“Liberation is a damned wonfler- 
ful thing.” 


Relief Supplies Go 
To PWs In Reich 


1 28—Motorized cara- 
vans of jef supplies for Allied 
war prisoners have s in 
crossing the Swiss-German fron- 
tier and bringing hep from the In- 
ternational Red Cross to thousands 
of PWs who are being moved from 
one region in Germany to 

because of military contingencies, 
Italian Red Cross representatives 
reported today. ve 

In spite of the enormous difficul- 
ties hampering the sending of 
lief to Germany by railroad, the 
International Red Cross Commit- 
tee has managed to dispatch 
Germany a train of 50 Swiss freight 
cars with about 500 tons of clothing 
and medical supplies. 

Once across the Swiss-Germal 
border, they went to a collec 
center from which columns 
trucks distributed them to the rr 
madic prisoners. One column of 
trucks first went to Constance, = 
divided into two groups 
tened to overtake the prisoner 
These transient operations ay 
sent a new branch of activity 
the Red Cross. 


Production Front 


Okay, you guys, get ready to past 
the cigar ration around. Here are 
the week’s —— Bonny: 
over here. ies befo . 
here’s the list of GIRLS born: 
Pvt. Jack Clevenger of Ki ml 8 
Mo. on April 16; T-5 seine 
Kline of Somerville, N. J. on iT 
14; Pvt. Hyman Benskie on sete 
(no home town given); T Onis 
F. Johnson Jr. of Mangum, of 
on April 11; Pvt. David E. Tonw0 
Bristol, Conn. on April =o Pitts 
(jg) Harry N. Strothman a 
burgh, Pa. on April 17. BOY be 
born to: Sgt. Hans F. noe rn 
of Marinette, Wis. on April Gals. 
Ray Keitz of Oklahoma City. 
on April 16; Sgt. Marcel 1: 14 
Fall River, Mass. on April }; 
Nick Messore of Buffalo, %- a 
April 13; Sgt. Paul CN a 

; Pvt. Propet 
April 20; and Pfc. Simon A. ve 
on April 25 (No home towns 
in last three cases.). » stort 
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German Atrocities 

“Not since the Middle Ages has there 
been any equivalent to this Nazi horror.” 

These measured words came last week 
from a spokesman for a delegation of 
the British House of Lords and the 
House of Commons. They wre spoken 
upon the return of the group from a 
soul-searing visit to the infamous Buch- 
enwald concentration camp in Ger- 
many. They brought authoritative con- 
firmation to a shocked and sickened 
world of the depths of the bestiality in 
which Nazism is rooted. 

Scenes similar to those witnessed at 
Buchenwald had been described thou- 
sands of times before. They first seeped 
out of Germany in those prewar years 
when the Nazis undertook their abor- 
tive plan to destroy all internal oppo- 
sition. The tales multiplied as the bru- 


tal conquerors enslaved most of western 


Europe. Many of the accounts were 
authenticated, but they remained, 
nevertheless, so unreal as to be impos- 
sible of belief by the great majority of 
people. 

Only when our dwn soldiers, only 
when our own correspondents and our 
own generals and statesmen viewed 
and reported these horrors did skepti- 
ca) Ameri@éa become convinced beyond 
all doubt that such occurrences were, 
indeed, the rule and not the exception 
in Nazi Germany. General Eisenhower 
does not embellish plain facts. General 
Patton, it is said, was unable to look 
for long at what he saw at Buchenwald. 

What does it all mean? The psycholo- 
gists, the psychiatrists and the his- 
torians will argue for a long time to 
come as to how a nation became so 
depraved. Let them do their arguing. 
For the ordinary person, a few simple 
conclusions can be made. 

Germany as a nation and the Ger- 
mans as a people are not fit to asso- 
ciate with the remainder of the world, 
The evil that has been done is foul 
beyond conception. It is not enough 
that only those who had a direct part 
in ese atrocities be punished. All 
Germans must accept the blame even 
as they accepted the temporary glory 
and power of the heyday of Nazism. 

The German people must be com- 
pelled to understand that they must 
pay in the years to come for the devas- 
tation which Nazism has wrought. They 
will have to work out their salvation 
with their own sweat and toil. 

To talk about or even to hint at a 
“soft” or easy peace after this would 
be a betrayal not only of the tortured 
victims of the Nazis but also of our own 
soldiers who have died so that this may 
never happen again. - 


Escape To Death 

Maybe some of the Nazi chieftains 
will try to go underground or make 
their “last stand” in the Austrian Alps 
or the Norwegian fjords. But not all of 
them are participating in this final ad- 
venture. There are many to whom an- 
other solution has seemed more con- 
venient and appropriate. The number 
of suicides among more or less high- 
ranking party members has been stead- 
ily increasing during the past few weeks. 

A complete list of all those who es- 





long, even if limited to the more recent 
and more prominent cases. Among the 

victims of this suicide wave are Nazi 
officials and Army officers, propagan- 
dists and professional torturers, young 
fanatics and weary veterans. Even Ger- 
many’s “perfect woman,” Frau Gertrud 
Scholtz-Klink, leader of the Nazi 
Women’s League, was overcome by des- 
pair. A Teutonic matron of remarkable 
robustness and resolution, she preached 
the gospel of war and destruction to 
millions of German girls. But she proved 
incapable of facing the consequences of 
her philosophy. Her voluntary death, 
reported from Konstanz near the Swiss- 
German frontier, is said to have been 
quite a blow to Heinrich Himmler, chief 
of the SS and Gestapo, who had ex- 
pected Frau Scholtz-Klink to play an 
important role in postwar Germany as 
an organizer of female werewolves. 

Some Nazi suicides take place under 
bizarre circumstances. The buerger- 
meister of Kliein-Mulhingen, near the 
Elbe River, for instance, killed himself, 
his wife and his children because he 
was ordered to feed freed Russian slave 
laborers—according to Col. James C. 
Hanrahan of Memphis, Tenn., AMG of- 
ficer for the 83rd Division. More under- 
standable is the reaction of another 
German mayor, the buergermeister of 
Ohrdruf, who hanged himself after he 
was shown by Allied authorities the 
horrors of a concentration camp situ- 
ated in the neighborhood of his com- 
munity. 

The Gauleiter (governor) of Fran- 
conia, Karl Holz, and the Lord Mayor 
of Nuremberg, Willi Liebel, chose a 
medieval tunnel as the setting for their 
last murderous scene—-with Holz “liqui- 
dating” his aide and partner before 
turning his pistol against himself. 

A sense of the melodramatic is often 
apparent in the staging of these des- 
perate actions. In Lichtenfels, near 
Bamberg, a German nobleman, Baron 
Kurt von Behr, who introduced himself 
as the right-hand man of Alfred Rosen- 
berg, official party theoretician, in- 
sisted that he be allowed to spend a 
night in his Allied-requisitioned castle 
—only in order to die there with his 
baroness. They took their poison in bed, 
using champagne as a chaser. 

There was also champagne, fine wines 
and plenty of delicacies when the de- 
fenders of Leipzig celebrated their 
macabre death orgy. Sipping cham- 
pagne, they addressed their appeals to 






the population: “to) 
ing—to the last man{"! Keep a 
men blew down the iron oa:,.= 
fortress, the cornered a of 
mixed their champagne wit’ 
or shot each other across 
tables. The middle-age 
zig was one of the Party, w 
included several high-ranj hich 
of the Wehrmacht and gg ing ot 
Apres nous le deluge!_ 
great flood! The Nazi iter we 
live and die according to om 
* originally coined by the doomed 
aristocracy before the Great R 
They don’t care what happens toy 
countrymen. Whatever may be the 
tional consequences of their 
sible policy-—they don’t give a ¢ 
There is always champagne — , 
with a few drops of poison. if nee 
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Allied soldiers pour out of the 
German PW camp at Bad-Orb, 
Germany, after being freed by 
men of the 7th Army. 
(U. S. Signal Corps Photo 
through OWI.) 
















including T-4 Frank O’Dell, the mess 

















which promptly melted the wax in the th-takir 


caped to death would be impracticably 

By Sgt 

the same department for saying in an 

Menu Makers answer that a character named Icarus 
There seems to be a little argument was one of the first men to experiment i” BATTL 
on the subject of menu-making for with flying. Actually Icarus was a whirling t 
the men of the 5th Army. Seven GIs, : OS, mythical character who put on a par hor and 
of wings and headed toward the sun, rd the gr 

i 


sergeant, are wondering if the Army’s 
menu-maker “is on the Army payroll 
or is he just doing this as a patriotic 
gesture.” The “this” refers to menus 
like Menu No. 9, which T-4 O’Dell sends 
along. Menu No. 9 reads: 
Breakfast—stewed peaches, cooked 
wheat cereal, milk, French toast, butter, 
syrup, coffee. 
Dinner — scalloped corn, buttered 
peas, bread, butter, fruit cocktail and 


a. 
Supper—baked luncheon meat, po- 
tato cakes, stewed tomatoes, bread, but- 
ter, vanilla pudding, and coffee. 
Menus like No. 9 don’t seem to appeal 
to Sgt. O’Dell and his mess, for he says 
that “during the past year our mess 
has been issued 5th Army menus daily 
which we have read and to date have 
never followed one, to our knowledge.” 
They’d like the menu-maker “trans- 
ferred to a more worthwhile endeavor.” 


“Mix up a brainstorm and a couple of 
daydreams,” according to Pfc. Robert 
Fischer, and you come up with a uni- 
que plan for postwar Germany, like 
his. It’s to “infiltrate into Germany 
new blood and rejuvenation in the form 
of men and their families who under- 
stand the merits and functions of 
democracy. Their mission would be to 
create a new and democratic Germany.” 
These “missionaries,” as Fischer calls 
them, would be volunteers from the 
United States, paid by the Government 
and free to return when they wish. 
eventually to be withdrawn completely 
Fischer admits this is “precisely the 
long-range plan Hitler intended for 
Nazism in the U. S.,” but the Pfc. con- 
tends it’s all right for us to do it be- 
cause this time the intentions are 
strictly honorable. 


Letters from home these days are 
full of reaction to the death of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. Here is what the friend 
of one Italy GI called her “prayer” for 
Truman: : 

“That he be a citizen of the world 
and the United States before he is a 
Democrat, and that he cut across party 
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lines to choose the best talent this na- 
tion can muster to plan the peace; 
that he recognize the fine line at which 
compromise becomes defeat, at which 
reparations become revenge, at which 
strikes become sabotage, at which pa- 
triotic endeavor becomes selfish money- 
grubbing; that he find somewhere 
within himself the ability to respect 
other leaders for what they are, not 
what they have.” 

Right now the American who sent 
this pare overseas is a little dazed 
by what has happened. “I feel,” she 
wrote, “a bit like a trapeze artist who 
just missed the swing and is drifting 
through space wondering if there is 
a net below, and if there is, will it 
merely save the situation or will I 
bounce high enough to catch the swing 
again?” 


\ 


The photo reproduced in this col- 
umn just goes to show what the 15th 
Air Force can do in a pinch. The scene 
Capt. A. M. 


is the Coliseum in Rome. 





Huber, who sent the incontrovertible 
evidence along, says maybe the. pilot 
“went out too far on his down wind 
or base leg,” whatever that means. The 
landlubbers hereabouts are staying 
away from the Coliseum these days, 
and they’re not sure they’ll use a Tiber 
bridge in the future, either, because 
the 15th may decide to use one as a 
landing strip. If anyone doubts that 
this picture is the goods, we refer you 
or M-Sgt. Cedric Reitenaur, who took 


Before anybody starts banging away 
at dynamite or TNT, in accordance with 
an Any Questions answer that each is 
equally safe to handle, read what a cou- 
ple of dissenters have to say. Lt. E. T. 
Curry of a bomb disposal squad says 
dynamite isn’t as safe as TNT, for two 
reasons: (1) it’s more sensitive. when 
fresh and homogenous than TNT; (2) 
it’s more unstable than TNT and gets 
increasingly sensitive with age, while 
TNT does not. 

Rifle bullets can 
set off fresh dyna- 
mite often, says the 
lieutenant, while 
TNT is never deto- 
nated by such im- 
pacts. Lt. Curry’s 
reference is TM-9- 
2900, “Military Ex- 
plosives.” An un- 
signed ordnance- 
man, referring to 
the luckless guy 
who supplied the 
Any Que tion an- 
Swer, suggests that 
the latter “place a 
stick of dynamite 
on an anvil and hit 
it with a hammer.” 
No thanks, not now. 

The same ord- 
Nanceman needles 
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wings and sent Icarus to a mythical end, 







































lan campa 
y confusec 

Tributes to President Roosevelt hav it carries — 
been arriving in The Stars and Stripes the road 
mail box regularly. S-Sgt. Julius A he military 
Hachtmann suggests that January 3,Maht color ¢ 
the late President’s birthday, be pro Stephen 
claimed a national holiday. Cpl. Rot ith Army 
coe Wesson of a quartermaster trucking madly ; 
company writes: “He believed .n men | Modeng 
as men regardless of creed or colo Sita, Piacen 
It is my sincere opinion . . . that Ms mounts 
was the greatest President since Abr he plunge 
ham Lincoln.” foothills o 
1st Lt. Williim E. Carr of the infan her succe 
try writes: “The body of the President Ms new hy 
is resting, tired and worn from bearing Italian ng 
the incumbency of this world’s prob combat 
lems. The soul and spirit of the mal longest, 


Me Europes 


have already returned reincarnated # 
Understar 


freedom, justice and love of h 
in the hearts of those whose destinies 
he planned to enjoy the good life.” 5 
T. C. Slabbert of the South Africa 
forces, speaking for his comrades 
writes to express his “deepest sympath! 
to all American citizens in their loss. 


Sooner or later, Hollywood's number 
one boner of the year was bound 
stir up some caustic commentary {roa 
MTOUSA soldiers. The amazing thing 
is that no one has complained 4 


Hollywood Canteen until now. T- moved 
Lester Fiscus admits he is “explosivel ¥~ é 
expressive” about the matter. engi 





“Apparently,” he writes “Hollywood 
feels either that ‘virtue is not 0 
reward’ or that its part in the war ¢ 
has not been noted. appre viiywood 
admired sufficiently . .. Does Hollywr 
really feel that its fictitional ‘Slim’ W 


walked about in a trance. viewed ~ 7 ™_ 
starry-eyed disbelief movie stars ™ ife ot ay 
flesh and whose chief ambition able tal 
was to bestow a platonic kiss On ind the 
or the sergeant who swooned on ton trees dot 
ing he was dancing with Joan Cre of the nak ” 
and who claimed that the essen trots 
the democracy he was fighting the ed 
was manifested by the opportuni ~ . tere 
shake the condescending hands erica =pe 
stars are representative © Le 

overseas fighting men?” 9, 1945 
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Yanks who crossed this first Po River bridge had no time to admire the famous stream. They were too busy chasing Krauts. 


Po Valley — The Promised Land 


By Sgt. STAN SWINTON 
Staff Writer 
IN THE PO VALLEY 


ME BATTLE for the Po Valley is 
whirling toward a climax. Columns 


nor and motorized infantry knife- 


rd the great industrial centers at 
th-taking pace unequalled in the 
lan campaign. The enemy is ut- 
y confused and disorganized. His 
it carries him blindly north, often 
the roadblocks of our spearheads. 
he military picture is tinted by the 
pht color of final victory in Italy. 
Stephen Leacock’s famous rider, 
ith Army has mounted ana is gal- 
ing madly off in all directions. Bol- 
| Modena, Parma, Verona, La 
mia, Piacenza—the list of liberated 
mounts hourly. 
w plunge from the Apennines to 
foothills of the Alps is more than 
er success of Allied arms. It 
ts new hope of rehabilitation to 
Italian nation. And to the war- 
ty combat troops who have fought 
longest, most gruelling campaign 
w European war, it has brought a 
understanding which has drawn 
oun to the Italian people than 
fore. These are not the things 
uch communiques speak, but per- 
M4 o the guns are finally silent 
A em that historians will find 
ral importance of these last two 


THE first days after the jumpoff 
Spa the old campaign of mud, 
and mountains. Infantry bit into 


aiff crust of German resistance.. 


. »moved up in the choking dust 
» ntds gouged from the Apen- 
¥ engineers. Casualties were 


pwd the pace accelerated. The 
the - down the last foothills 
death a The heavy, sweet smell 
h We caahne ~ ee roads. And 
t the valley, e last rolling slope 
~ tenlay—the prize which had 
able wieZingly near during the 
ene inter months. Clusters of 

t 8 dotted the rich landscape. 
the nakey wevards, green pastures 
stretch brown squares of plowed 
4 the = in a flat patchwork as 
the te ye could see. It was then 
Mper of the army and the 
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What It Is Like In Famous Valley 
After Months Of Mud, Mountains 


complexion of the whole campaign 
were transformed. It was then that Italy 
found new hope that it possesses the 
power to recuperate from this war. 

The Po Valley was virtually unmarked. 
Allied bombers-had ringed Bologna with 
destruction but the city was in the 
best condition of any metropolitan cen- 
ter yet liberated. Modena was un- 
touched. The Army reached Carpi, a 
city of 30,000, and found banks operat- 
ing, water mains intact, electric power 
on and plenty of food. The only press- 
ing problem was a group of 200 Ger- 
mans whom the Partisans had locked 
up in the city jail. In Reggio and Parma, 
telephones were operating an hour af- 
ter AMG field officers arrived. 


OUGHBOYS and tankers arrived to 
find cities swarming with Italian 
Patriots. They were a fantastic lot, 
draped with ammunition belts and 
carrying weapons which ranged from 
machine pistols to 50-year-old shotguns. 
Organized battalions who came down 
from the hills wore British battle dress 
or American ODs. Those in the cities 
wore civilian clothes with the white 
Committee of National Liberation arm- 
bands. 

In every city it was the same. Patriots 
mopped up much of the resistance and 
sometimes cleared cities entirely They 
routed out Fascists who sought to flee 
too late. They roamed the streets in 
captured German vehicles or gathered 
around the ancient brownstone build- 
ings. which lined each city square. Once 
the Army had passed through the ap- 
plauding throngs which lined the high- 
way, there was plenty of unnecessary 
shooting. An appreciative audience 
would lead some Patriot to a sniper in 
a chur¢éh or tower. For an hour or so 
small arms would crackle. Later it 
would turn out that there wasn’t any 
sniper after all. But usually no harm 
had been done. In Parma the town 
clock was a casualty and in Modena a 
few windows were shattered. The Don 
Quixote firefights provided a comic 
opera curtain to the liberation of each 
town. No one minded because when 


there was still opposition, the Patriots 
had played a real part.in discovering 
it. To them belongs the credit for the 
preservation of public utilities. 


OR ITS part, the Army moved so 

swiftly that the Germans had no 
opportunity to plant mines. The lunge 
up the main highways carried past the 
hamlets and roadside farms without 
damaging them. 

Together the Partisans and the Al- 
lies have saved the Po Valley from the 
devastation which marks southern 
Italy. Here there are no Cassinos or 
Cisternas, no rich fields untillable be- 
cause they are sown with explosives. 
The heartland of Italy is tntact. It has 
food, power to run its factories, scores 
of captured vehicles to transport agri- 
cultural produce to metropolitan cen- 
ters. More than that it has a popula- 
tion whose spirit has not been crushed 
by hunger and destruction. In the post- 
war period Italy may find here the 
potential for national rehabilitation. 
For the American soldier in Italy, the 
Po Valley has been a new experience, 
too. At last he is tasting the kind of 
war the men of the 7th Army found 
in southern France. Last year men of 
the 5th had a sample in the march from 
Rome, but this is the real thing. 

Casualties are light. Enthusiastic c'- 
villians greet doughboys with flowers 
and vino. The petty irritations of GI 
life are forgotten. Pretty girls are 
everywhere. The mountains are behind 
and the Alps, though near, are not yet 
present. 


HE DOUGHBOY is beginning to 
feel that he is fighting to liberate 
people who actually want to be liber- 
ated. He can see the Partisans fighting. 
Civilians risk their lives to warn him 
of road blocks ahead ur German bands 
on the flank. The people are more like 
Americans in their dress and manner. 
After the long months in the Apen- 
nines it has come as a shock to realize 
that the mountain peasants in their 
shell-torn stone houses were not typi- 
cal of all northern Italy 


Even the countryside has played a 
role in this transformation. Hard- 
topped roads web the valley. It is pos- 
sible to drive without being blinded by 
dust. The land is rich and the paesanos 
have eggs and wine to trade. The 
glassy green Po itself is like a river of 
the American Midwest. 

Age-old cities, crusty with history, 
add spice to the advance. Once Parma, 
Bologna and Verona were names in 
textbooks. Now both combat ahd serv- 
ice troops see the domed cathedrals and 
crenelated palaces for themselves. 


OR THE infantry, tankers and en- 

gineers, it i: not a champagne cam- 
paign. They are bearded, dirty and 
weary beyond words: Now they often 
ride in trucks or German vehicles, but 
there are still roadblocks and isolated 
units to be fought. Men still die, not 
many for an offensive, but fellows who 
are more than names and faces to 
their comrades. 

Yet the doughboys will tell you it 
is better than the past. There is no 
sitting in muddy foxholes. The Ger- 
man artillery does not lace your posi- 
tion with an accuracy born cf months of 
observation. There are no mountains 
for the moment and there are the 
crazy experiences which can take place 
only on a moving front when the rear 
echelon and combat elements are 
jumbled together. 

For instance, Maj. John Young oi Lou- 
isiana led Unit C of the 32nd Field Hos- 
pital toward a new location. Suddenly 
the convoy came upon two burning 
Kraut tanks and a halftrack. Civilians 
rushed out waving flags and offering 
vino. “The Tedeschi are just outside 
town,” they shouted. “At last you 
Americans have come.” The hospital 
turned about and beat a hasty retreat. 
It couldn’t happen any other time. 

Whole enemy units are captured. A 
prisoner falls out of line and says, “You 
can’t make me march—I’m a general.” 
German hospitals surrender intact. If 
you want an auto, pick one off the 
roadside, A German halftrack drives up 
to an American division CP and type- 
writer commandos find themselves in 
a firefight. 

It is a fantastic campaign. In the war 
rooms they can boast of a military 
achievement without parallel in the 
Mediterranean. 
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BY-PASSED NAZI POCKETS 


German ‘Islands Of Resistance’ Left Behind In Drive 


For Key Objectives Pose Problem For Allied Command 


By Sgt. DON WILLIAMS 
Staff Writer 


NE OF the extraordinary features of the Eu- 

ropean War is that organized resistance may 
continue long after key military objectives have 
been gained and the bulk of the German Army 
routed. For all practical purposes, the occupation of 
Berlin and the linkup of the Red Armies with Allied 
forces from the west will mean victory for the United 
Nations. Yet General Dwight D. Eisenhower, Su- 
preme Allied Commander, has warned that there 
“will be no V-Day until Germany is completely oc- 
cupied, including all pockets of resistance, and the 
German Army is utterly destroyed.” 

The peace-hungry people of the United Nations 
have accepted the fact that bitter struggles may 
be required before fanatical Nazi leaders and their 
armed followers who have withdrawn to the Na- 
tional Redoubt of southern Germany are subdued. 

Yet what General Eisenhower had in mind when 
he made his statement and what has been partially 
obscured by the sensational developments on the 
main fronts is that numerous German pockets exist 
deep behind the Allied lines. 


ORE THAN 500,000 German troops are believed 

to be pocketed in “fringe” traps or “islands 
of resistance” where the Nazi High Command left 
die-hard forces to harass Allied supply lines and 
force the diversion of large numbers of Allied troops 
to contain the German garrisons. 

The most important of these bastions at present 
seems to be that in Norway which, if the Allied drive 
into south Germany continues at its present rate, 
may be the scene of the last determined Nazi stand. 

According to the latest information available 
to Norwegian government sources in London, the 
Germans are supposed to have some 250,000 troops 
in Norway, 190,000 of which are believed to be first- 
line forces. These are in addition to some 130,000 
to 150,000 troops recalled to the Reich for the 
defense of inner Germany before the Allies crossed 
the Rhine. 

The Norwegian forces are understood to have 
a considerable quantity of tanks and about 500 
planes, together with much other equipment that 
never has been committed to battle. Norwegian 


fiords. now are serving as the main bases y 
still-active U-boat fleet. 


T# SECOND most important of these ; 

fense areas is in Yugoslavia. The remny 
13 Nazi divisions in this area technically , 
trapped, but they have delayed Marshal Tito’s 
in their drive to give flank support to th 
Army advancing from the east and the Allies 
ing into north Italy. 

The most publicized of the pockets ar 
along the French Channel coast—at Lorient, 
tes, St. Nazaire, La Rochelle, Dunkirk anj 
Channel‘ Islands. Here, upwards of 125,00 
troops have been holding out since last 
when the Allies broke out of Normandy and 
tany te sweep across France. 

The fantastic story of Dunkirk where a 
was called in hostilities to permit the evam 
of civilians will be recalled by many. Unidad 
provisions of this agreement, the Germans 
given a specified time to remove mines fro 
road leading from the port so that the ci 
could leave in safety. Then the Germans were 
an equal period of time to replace the mines. 

Similar truces for civilian evacuation ha' 
effected at other besieged ports. 

The best available information indicate 
20,000 to 25,000 German forces are holding lu 
15,000 are at Dunkirk, 15,000 to 20,000 at 
20,000 to 25,000 in the Channel Islands, 3) 
St. Nazaire and 20,000 at La Rochelle. 

The garrison at Dunkirk has been bom 
heavily from the air in recent weeks, while a 
Nazi force which had been holding out! 
Bordeaux area was eliminated in a recent 
offensive. 


T THE eastern end of the Mediterrane 

Aegean Islands still have German § 
whose numbers may total 12,000. The maji 
these are in the northwestern part of the 
of Crete where Greek resistance forces wa 
reported to be closing in on the Nazi-held 
capital, Canea. 

All but one of the Dodecanese Islands 
held by the Germans, as also is Melos. The 6 
positions have had a nuisance value against 

(Please turn to page twelve) 
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“Sausage and schnapps top their menu—along with lard, which they melt down or eat cold in great chunks with their black bread.” 


Report On The Red Army GI 


Yanks Meeting Soviet 
Soldiers Won’t Have 
Any Trouble Finding 
Interests In Common 


By Cpl. TOM HOGE 
Stars and Stripes Writer 
(Cpl. Tom Hoge, who tells of his cap- 
¢ and subsequent escape from a 


man prison camp elsewhere in this 
¢, here presents an eye-witness de- 


ription of the Red Army) 


OLLOWING the prisoner of war “es- 
cape route” across Germany and Po- 
Md provides an excellent first-hand 
w of the Russian Army in action. 

Probably the bravest and certainly 


be most unorthodox army in the world, 
le Red Army combines lusty enthusi- 


with cold blooded ferocity to make 
driving force that has been shrivel- 
g German opposition into a state of 
ject terror. So fast has this terror 
tad that in Kustrin we saw several 
Blances where German officers and 
ir men committed suicide rather 
an meet the advancing Soviet forces. 
a Landsberg and other towns we 

members of the German Wehr- 
it throw aside their uniforms and 
venpt to pose as membefs of Austrian 
wr battalions when a Soviet tank 
umn broke through their defenses. 
¥ the SS troops had the stamina to 
Md up and fight. 


OVER AND concealment, standard 
Precautions taught every GI in ba- 
ng ure generally ignored by the 
With magnificent indiffer- 
@ to personal danger, the Russian 
twill stand up and advance un- 
a artillery barrage. And strafing, 
ch we ve 7 4. good soldier 
as arly litt f- 

#00 the Russian. - —* 
™~ one of the early days of our 
ya day of fear when we 
tafe for ten hours in a cellar while 
, .waffe played ap and down the 
>. Of a two kilometer road, the 
" aa roueht down five aircraft 
nt of arms fire. The courtyard in 
. our building was the target for 
ridd ios. Time and again it 
Yet with a hail of machine gun 
wy ¢ ‘tough our cellar window, 
4 Russian infantryman brace 
lider 98, 22ti-tank rifle against his 
the and let fly charge after charge 
ning Oren schmitts as they came 


SY send him sprawling, but each 
ML 29, 1945 


The impact would in- - 


time he would get up, shake himself 
like a terrier and let fly another charge: 
Probably 50 tracers buried themselves 
4 a sand around his feet during the 
raid. 

That same day we saw a cavalry cap- 
tain sit on his horse in the riddled 
courtyard and shoot at the planes with 
his revolver. Finally, when his mount 
was shot out from under him, he took 
cover. 


ODERN implements of war com- 
bined with ancestral fighting 
methods characterize the Soviet legions. 
Down the long route into Germany pass 
Sherman tanks and GMC trucks. And 
cruising along the road are Cossack 
horsemen armed with ornate silver 
daggers. Half panzer, half guerrilla, 
Stalin’s forces possess an adaptability 
to all types of terrain that probably 
accounts in large measure for their 
notable successes. 
Sniping, favorite 


Army infantry columns. Their activities 
usually lasted about five minutes. The 
Soviet riflemen either picked them off 
or employed the more certain expedient 
of burning the building down. 

A direct approach to any problem is 
customary with the Russians. Trudg- 
ing along a road through northern Ger- 
many one evening we saw a burly driver 
having engine trouble with his jeep. 
After a couple of fruitless attempts to 
flip the starter, he climbed out and 
turned the jeep over on its side. After 
he had tinkered with the engine for 
some time, darkness began to settle 
Taking a box of matches out of his 
pocket he walked over to the side of 
the road and set fire to a barn. 

“Good torch,” he grunted to us, and 
went back to his repair job. 

The morale of the Russian fighter 
is high. Although he is quick-tem- 
pered and abounding with excess en- 





pastime of the Ger- 
mans in France, has 
been a signal fail- 
ure on this front. 
These battle-hard- 
ened campaigners 
from Kiev and Sta- 
lingrad invented 
the game. In Zorn- 








i i ORE A SEE A8 2 


dorff and several 
other villages we 
Saw snipers take 
pot-shots from roof 
tops at passing Red 


normal pay. 


~ Portrait Paragraphs 


MILITARY SERVICE IN RUSSIA is compulsory 
for men and each year citizens who have reached 
the age of 19 are called to the colors. Originally 
service in the fighting forces was required of women, 


lieutenant 600 rubles. Some units that have dis- 
tinguished themselves in battle are designated 
“Guards” and are reported to receive double the 


too, but since the Red Army’s reor- 
ganization into its present form in 
September, 1939, only those with 
medical, veterinary or special tech- 
nical qualifications are gubject to 
the draft. , 

* 


A TYPICAL DAY in the life of 
an infantry trainee begins with 
reveille at 0600. The soldier has set- 
ting up exercises, breakfasts at 0700 
and then spends the morning in 
the field. From noon until dinner 
he is instructed in the use of the 
rifle, machine gun, grenade or what- 
ever weapon is to be his specialty. 
The afternoon program is varied. 
It usually consists of hikes and in- 
tensive field training. One after- 
noon a week is devoted to analysis 
of the field work or a lecture on 
political education. 

+ . Oo 

RED ARMY pay scales have not 
been announced officially presum- 
ably because of the apparent dif- 
ference between what the Red Army 
man gets and that received by the 
American soldier. Walter Kerr says 
that a corporal’s salary is 130 rubles 
per month, dbout 20 dollars in Amer- 
ican’ money, and that of a junior 








ergy, it is still a rarity to hear him 
“bitch” about the army. Even per- 
sonal feuds are rare. Irritation and 
temperament among the Russians find 
one outlet—against the German who 
invaded their land and whom they have 
any driven back into his own bor- 
ers. 


O GIs weaned on spam and K ra- 
tions, the Russian military diet, 

consisting basically of thick black bread, 
borders on the fantastic. Red Army 
soldiers consume quantities of spiced 
Sausage and wash the lot down with 
a fiery blend of schnapps that would 
set the average American on his ear. 

In recent months American canned 
meats have been included in the Rus- 
sian diet, but the troops take little in- 
terest in them. Sausage and schnapps 
still top the menu—along with lard, 
which they melt down or eat cold in 
great chunks with their black bread. 

This love for lard is legendary. The 
day we were liberated a Russian tanker 
walked up to a GI carrying a Red Cross 
food parcel and asked him what it 
contained. The American opened it, 
picked out a chocolate bar and handed 
it to him. The former bit off a chunk, 
chewed thoughtfully for several min- 
utés, and with a wry face handed back 
the remainder of the bar. Then, rum- 
maging around in the box, he picked 
out a cake of sweet smelling toilet soap. 
In three bites he devoured it. 

“Sweet lard,” he grunted in German. 
“Prima.” 


HE AVERAGE Russian, deeply sen- 

sitive over the fact that he was 
kept in abysmal ignorance during cen- 
turies of Czarist rule, is keenly anxious 
to modernize himself in every way. 
Machinery fascinates him and he will - 
sit for hours poring over the workings 
of a car engine. The Russians admire 
American civilization and try to emu- 
late it. 

Army discipline is relaxed on this 
front as it is wherever men are fighting, 
but toward the rear the Russian is well 
versed in military courtesy. There is 
nothing mucl snappier looking tharf 
a Russian soldier when he whips a 
highball at a superior officer. The ges- 
ture, rapid and precise, combines the 
best features of the American and Brit- 
ish forms of salute. 

As the Russians battered their way 
into the Reich, there was one dominant 
thought in each man’s mind—to take 
Berlin. It was a sermon preached to 
them daily by their officers and read 
to them in communiques. It haunted 
their sleep and filled their waking 
thoughts. It grew within them like a 
festering sore. For the Red Army, that 
goal has now been achieved. 
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LAST WEEK... 


At Torgau, Germany, troops of 
the U. S. lst Army and of the 
lst Ukrainian Armies met in 
the long-awaited east and 
west front linkup. 


In Italy, the 5th and 8th Armies, 
aided by Italian Partisans, 
routed the Germans, crossed 
the Po, captured Verona and 
Genoa. 


On the east front, the Red Army 
entered, encircled and fought 
its way through most of Ber- 
lin. 


On the west front, the U. S. 3rd, 
U. S. 7th and French = 
Armies smashed toward Hit~ 
ler’s “southern redoubt” to 
within 90 miles of Berchtes- 
gaden. 


In San Francisco, the United 
Nations Conference on Inter- 
national Organization opened. 


In the Pacific, U. S. infan- 
trymen seized a vital ridge 
overlooking Naha, capital of 
Okinawa, to bring the stiff 
Ryukyu battle to a crisis. 


EUROPE 


Pattern For Victory 

The linkup of the western and eastern 
fronts northeast of Dresden last week 
had added one of the last and most vital 
pieces to the Allied pattern for the final 
defeat of Nazi Germany. The meeting of 
the American and Russian Armies, cut- 
ting the inner Reich across its middle, 
likewise came at a moment when the 
United Nations were putting the finish- 
ing touches to other corners of the pat- 
tern. ‘ 

In Italy, the 5th and 8th Armies had 
crossed the Po River, made contact with 
Patriots who assisted in the liberation 
of great cities, and had driven to the 
foothills of the Alps to split Nazi-held 
northern Italy in two. In Berlin, Soviet 
troops had all but completed reduction 
of the German capital, while in San 
Francisco, the representatives of 46 
United Nations were meeting to ensure 
that the victories their armies were win- 
ning in the field would be but the pre- 
lude to a permanent peace. 

The significance of all these develop- 
ments was best expressed by President 
Harry S. Truman when he made the 
United States announcement of the 
American-Russian juncture. Declaring 
that the hour of final victory in Lurope, 
though not yet here, was drawing near, 
Mr. Truman hailed the collaboration of 
the Allies on the battlefield as proof 
that nations can live and work together. 

The meeting of the American forces 
of General Courtney H. Hodges’ Ameri- 
can ist Army and Marshal Ivan S. 
Koniev’s 1st Ukrainian Armies came ten 
months and 20 days after Allied Armies 
under the command of General Dwight 
D. Eisenhower first landed in France. It 
recalled other historic junctures of Allied 
Armies which long ago outlined the pat- 
tern of German defeat in this war—that 
of the American II Corps and the British 
8th Army in Tunisia; the American 5th 
Army and the British 8th Army below 
Salerno; the units of the 5th Army which 
broke through Cassino with those push- 
ing out from Anzio; the Russians and 
the Yugoslavs; the American 7th and the 
American 3rd Armies in France, and the 
American ist and the American 9th 
Armies beyond the Ruhr. 

The pattern was nearly finished. The 
final touches might take some time. But 
the future loomed bright indeed. 


The Cradle Rocks 


When the wind blows, the cradle will 
rock, runs the nursery lullaby. During 
the months that the Nazis have sat in 
north Italy, Italians often answered 
questions as to the future of their na- 
tion by observing: “Wait till the north 
wind begins to blow.” To them, the north 
wind stood for the potential wallop in 
the northern provinces and cities, where 
Italy’s industrial, commercial, financial 
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CORDELL HULL 
His brain-child is being scrutinized. 
See “At Home.” 


and human resources are most power- 
fully concentrated, and which was the 
cradle of Italy’s birth as a nation. 

The wind was blowing last week. It 
blew around Milan, reported to be sur- 
rounded or even captured by Italian Pa- 
triots. It blew along the Swiss-Italian 
frontier, most of it said controlled by 
Patriots; in the great port, Genoa, the 
swift capture of which was due mainly 
to the Patriots; in many a town 
and village where the Patriots, their suc- 
cesses made possible by the Allied smash 
into the Po, were reportedly doing a job 
on the Germans. It blew icily up the 
backbones of the country’s pro-Fascist 
cliques, who heard one report that Benito 
Mussolini himself had been captured by 
the Patriots: The north wind was blow- 
ing, helping to rock the cradle from the 
énemy’s hands, and for the enemy it was 
no lullaby. 


Herrenvolk In Eclipse 

Last week it was confirmed by the 
French Minister of Health that sterility 
is widespread among French prisoners 
now being released from Germany. In 
some instances German surgeons have 
performed operations on captured 
Frenchmen, while in other cases the 
spermatic disorders were believed due to 
malnutrition or to certain chemicals in- 
troduced into the prisoners’ food. 

Practices of this kind, far from being 
accidental or exceptional, are quite in 
keeping with Nazi policy. It was Hitler’s 
well-considered plan to depopulate Eu- 
rope’s “inferior races” by means of total 
war, starvation, mass executions and sur- 
gical sterilization. If this scheme had 
worked, the “Herrenvolk” would have 
emerged from the present conflict not 
only as the most powerful but also as 
the numerically strongest nation of the 
continent. 

At the beginning of the war the Third 
Reich contained 15 percent of the total 
European population. This proportion 
was considered by the Nazis as inade- 
quate to establish a permanent Ger- 
manic preponderance. -They decided 
therefore to change the picture—swiftly 
and drastically. Peoples whom the “sup- 
ermen” in Berlin considered ‘no longer 
capable of filling their living space would 
be partly or totally exterminated, or at 
best relegated to a “reservation zone” 


commensurable with their racial value. . 


At the same time the human substance 
of the Reich would considerably in- 
crease—thanks to the annexation of “ra- 
cially akin” neighbors like the Swedes, 
Norwegians, Dutch, and so forth, and 
also by establishing a new, accelerated 
cadence of human reproduction, at least 
as far as the “Aryan” part of humanity 


was concerned. Hitler expected to end 
the war with a bloc of 100,000,000 Ger- 
man or re-Germanized people. 

And what has happened instead? The 
more conservative appraisals of the 
losses suffered by Hitler’s armed forces 
run between five and* eight millions, 
while Russian estimates go over the ten- 
million mark. To this staggering figure 
has to be added another—unknown as 
yet, but probably terrific—namely, the 
number of German -civilians killed by 
Allied bombs. Even presuming that post- 
war Germany will be equal in size to the 
pre-Hitler Reich, its population will be 
reduced to about 60 million. 

Moreover, the German birthrate, which 
has already shown a sharp decline dur- 
ing the past three years, will continue 
to decrease at a catastrophic rate. The 
age and sex composition of the Reich’s 
population has been alarmingly af- 
fected by the war. There will be 36 mil- 
lion German females as against 24 mil- 
lion German males—with most of the 
males being either too old or too young 
or crippled. For one generation the Ger- 
man people will constitute a nation of 
women without husbands, children with- 
out fathers, and old men without sons. 
That is the result of Hitler’s “racial pol- 
icy,” the end of his insane dream. 


Twisting And Turning 

Two dictators twisted and turned in 
Europe last week, one in the shambles 
of a country defeated in war, the other 
in the shambles of a regime defeated in 
peace. Hitler’s convulsions may be more 
dramatic, but history is writing its ironic 
best around the spectacle of General 
Francisco Franco in decline and fall. 

Six years ago this month, the Spanish 
Civil War ended and Franco’s National- 
ists, now Falangists, stood astride the 
wreckage of a nation which had lost 1,- 
500,000 people in a struggle now looked 
back on as a test tube for World War II. 
Hitler tried out his dive bombers in 
Spain, and Mussolini sent 10,000 troops 
to France for use against the Loyalists, 
whose cause was supported by Russia’s 
press and by the famous International 
Brigade. 

Six years later, Spain is restless again. 
Her people are no better off economically 
today than they were under the Repub- 
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THE RETIREMENT LAST WEEK of 
Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, 83, as presi- 
dent of New York’s Columbia University 
closed the most pretentious chapter in 
modern U. 8S. educational history. Dr. 
Butler; once tagged by Theodore Roose- 
velt “Nicholas Miraculous Butler,” ruled 
Columbia for 44 years, his name becom- 
ing synonymous with the institution’s 
During his tenure, Columbia 
has grown from a small college of 4,000 
students to a great center of learning 
with more than 30,000 students; it was 
Dr. Butler’s own recent opinion that 
Columbia has become the world’s lead- 
ing university. The fame of its presi- 
dent spread with the fame of Columbia 
until it could fairly be said that few 
Americans, past or present, have been 
as widely known as Nicholas “Miracu- 
The amazing career of 
Columbia and Dr. Butler began when 
the latter became president of the 
school at the age of 39. Among the 
advances made in his time.were the 
establishment of the nation’s first jour- 
nalism school and of an education 
school upon which countless teachers’ 
colleges have been modeled; the devel- 
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opment of a giant summer school, and 
the building of a skyscraper collection 
of laboratories, clinics and hospitals. 
Dr. Butler raised no less than 120,000,- 
000 dollars in gifts for his university. 


s * * 


BUT THE CAREER OF Dr. Butler has 
by no means been confined to the cam- 
. In 1912 he was Republican can- 
didate for Vice President. In 1920 he 
was the favorite son of the New York 
delegation at the Republican National 
Convention for the Presidential nomi- 
nation which Was eventually given to 
Warren Harding. He holds degrees 
from 34 colleges and universities. His 


decorations from foreign countries are 
so numerous that Who’s Who lists 15 
and then says et cetera, and still cred- 
its the doctor with 128,lines. He has 
spoken in the German Reichstag and 
the French Chamber of Deputies as 
well as in parliaments at Budapest and 
Vienna. Internationally, he is Amer- 
ica’s most noted joiner, being a member 
of clubs and associations in most coun- 
tries of Europe and Asia as well as in 
the States. H. G. Wells once referred 
to Dr. Butler humorously as “the cham- 
pion international visitor and retriever 
of foreign orders and degrees.” Co- 
lumbia’s ex-president has been especi- 
ally active in the field of international 
affairs and was deeply committed to 
the League of Nations at a time when 
most of his fellow-Republicans were op- 
posing it. For 20 years he has been 
president of the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace and he received 
half of a Nobel Peace Prize in 1931. 
Dr. Butler has been asked to become 
Columbia’s President Emeritus, and 
there is no indication yet that the vet- 
eran internationalist will not go on 
gathering degrees, decorations and even 
more lines in Who’s Who. —R. R. 








increased production and employment 
and better standards of living through- 
out the world.” Other boosters are for- 
mer Secretary of State Cordell Hull, who 
created the present system whereby rep- 
resentatives of our State Department 
meet with representatives of other gov- 
ernments and agree to reduce tariffs; 
present Secretary of State Edward R. 
Stettinius Jr.; Secretary of Commerce 
Henry A. Wallace and Ass’t. Secretary of 
State William L. Clayton. 

Hull asserted that Congress’ action on 
the bill would show decisively whether 
the U. S. “was prepared to assume its 
share of responsibility for creating the 
basic conditions upon which enduring 
peace depends.” Stettinius declared that 
reversion to “economic isolation” would 
again produce world-wide disaster and 
the threat of future wars. Wallace and 
Clayton made essentially the same point. 

Clayton, a multi-millionaire cotton ex- 
porter, stated: “I don’t believe we can 
have political cooperation very long 
without economic cooperation. It’s as 
dangerous to follow a policy of economic 
— as it is to have political isola- 

on.” 

Despite such prominent support, the 
new measure faced trouble. Observers 
said that a strong element in Congress, 
mostly Republican, is expected to balk. 
Rep. Alexander Wiley (R., Wis.), refer- 
ring to the main objection—that new re- 
ductions would mean loss of American 
jobs—declared the measure would “cut 
our markets short for a European mar- 
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ket.” In a different approach, Rep. Har- 
old Knutson (R., Minn.), said the spon- 
sors of the 1934 measure had assured 
Congress that passage of the bill would 
“prevent war.” To this, Mr. Hull re- 
plied that international relationships 
had so deteriorated by 1934 that the act 
couldn’t heal them. 

’ By the weekend, President Truman had 
made no further statement in support 
of the tariff measure. Interested United 
Nations delegates out on the West Coast, 
however, were looking out of the corner 
of their eye at the growing debate. 


Change Of Pace 


The contrast is tremendous. From 
gruff, stern-visaged Kenesaw Mountain 
Landis, America’s great sport of baseball 
has turned to leadership from glad- 
handing Albert B. Chandler, aptly nick- 
named “Happy,” the glamor-boy Demo- 
cratic Senator from Kentucky. In place 
of the aloofness of Landis’ Chicago of- 
fice, where as High Commissioner of 
Baseball he ruled the diamond realm 
with an all-powerful hand, baseball 
writers will in the future be greeted 
with the familiar, “I’m Happy Chandler, 
how are you today?” 

But the 46-year-old successor to base- 
ball’s first and only previous czar, 78- 
year-old Judge Landis, will probably fit 
snugly into sportsdom’s most remunera- 
tive job—50,000 dollars a year. Chandler’s 
record in the Senate is outstanding. He 
has been a powerful member of the 
Senate Military Affairs Committee, a 
stubborn, forceful worker. His qualifica- 
tions for the new job are beyond re- 
proach—ex-ball player, lawyer, sports- 
minded, personality plus. 

Chandler’s predecessor was named 
commissioner in 1920 when baseball 
needed legislative guidance. A judge on 
the Federal Bench with a record for be- 
ing fair but severe, Landis immediately 
barred for life the eight players involved 
in a 1919 scandal. Landis wanted no part 


' of gambling or underhanded deals in 


baseball. He cut 98 players loose from De- 
troit, threatened to tear Bob Feller from 
the Cleveland Indians, tossed the Phil- 
lies’ owner, Bill Cox, out of the game for 
life for alleged betting on his own team. 
Horse-racing was an evil to Landis, bet- 
ting on the nags a sin for anyone con- 
nected with baseball. Happy Chandler, 
on the other hand, is a track fan, a regu- 
lar at the Kentucky Derby. There'll be 
some changes made. 


Hangers-On At UNCIO 


Not only the official delegates of the 
United Nations were on hand at the San 
Francisco conference which began aus- 
piciously last week. Also present was the 
inevitable assortment of professional and 
self-appointed American critics. These 
paid their own way west to be in a posi- 
tion to convert legitimate constructive 
criticism of the parley’s doings into 
propaganda against the efforts of 46 na- 
tions to bring about lasting peace. 

Among those who are self-appointed 
to San Francisco is the Rev. Gerald L. 
K.. Smith, leader of the America First 
party, who had said he planned to go 
to the scene of the United Nations meet- 
ing to “report on how the international 
cabal is trying to use your wealth to cor- 
rupt the nations of the world.” Smith 
told 150 middle-aged listeners that he 
probably wouldn’t get into the meetings. 
However, said the one-time idol of 
America’s “little fuehrers”—‘“I’m patient. 
Just let me at the delegates when they’re 
drunk.” Such hangers-on as Smith are 


expected to go in for such slogans as 
San Francisco Sellout, Dumbarton Hoax, 
Crime of Crimea. 


FAR EAST 


A Fallacy Burns Up 

To squelch over-optimism before it 
could get started, the Office of War In- 
formation reacted to the first Super Fort 
raid on Tokyo last November 24 with this 
statement: “The rather general impres- 
sion that Tokyo is a tinderbox city which 
could be destroyed by incendiary bombs 
is one of the most popular fallacies.” 
That was last November, and Americans 
took the cold water gracefully, sat back 
and waited for Tokyo to stand up as well 
as Berlin. Last week, however, the “ra- 
ther general impression” was getting 
around again. 

From Washington came a bluntly op- 
timistic news report: “It may be stated 
authoritatively that Army Air Force 
leaders are both amazed and elated by 
two factors that have developed since 
the aerial war against Japan began: 
first, the devastating effectiveness of the 
fire-bomb attacks on Japanese cities, 
which has far exceeded expectations; 
second, the relative weakness of Japanese 
opposition.” 

From the Pacific came the assertion by 
Maj. Gen. Curtis E. LeMay, whose Super 
Forts are charged with eliminating 
Tokyo’s war plants, that if his 21st 
Bomber Command had “many more B- 
29s than we do at present,” complete ruin 
of Japan’s industries by air attacks is 
possible. A member of the general's staff 
credited the Tokyo success to two fac- 
tors: the greater inflammabi!:ty of the 
Jap capital than was expected, and the 
precise planning and execution of at- 
tacks as a result of both Pacific and Eu- 
ropean experience. 

The staff officer explained that Tokyo’s 
war plants are constructed much differ- 
ently than those in the United States and 
Europe. They consist, he said, of as- 
sembly and administration plants sur- 
rounded by vast and exceedingly vulner- 
able areas of “shadow factories.” These 
are wooden, inflammable buildings in 
which small groups of Japanese do piece 
work on war materiel. Tokyo has fire- 
fighting facilities to cope with flames 
which flare in these crammed blocks of 
firewood, the staff officer said, but the, 
have been found to be not as good as 
expected. Moreover, Tokyo seems to burn 
as briskly in a mild wind as when a gale 
sweeps over the city 

The fire missions began only last 
month. Purposely, perhaps, the first 
such raid was directed against a section 
of Tokyo which was rebuilt after the 
1923 earthquake-and-fire disaster. This 
section was generally supposed to be as 
modern and holocaust-proof as a similar 
part of any American city. However. of 
the 17 and one-half square miles of 
Tokyo which were eaten up in the flame 
of B-29 bombings in March, this “mod- 
ern” section was definitely an ashy part. 
All told, the three fire-raids on Tokyo 
have burned out 32.7 square miles, or 
half of the city, an area almost two 
square miles bigger than Manhattan. 
After the last raid. carried out April 17, 
one reporter significantly cabled home: 
“In the past few days .. . the long-sought 
objective of wiping out the city’s war 
industries has raced up from the indefi- 
nite future to become a terrifying prob- 
lem confronting the Japanese warlords. 
Nor was the problem confined to Tokyo, 
for Nagoya and Kobe have proven al- 
most equally vulnerable. 
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Italy GIs Return To School 
Via Armed Forces Institute 


By Pfc. EMORY WARD 
Staff Writer 
ROME 


T’S BEEN a long time since Pfc. Wil- 

liam E. Schneider has seen the in- 
side of a schoolroom. It was back in 
1942 when he was in the second year 
at Calumet High School in Chicago 
that his draft board sent him the old 
familiar “greetings” and he was forced 
to give up campus life for camp life. 

But Schneider didn’t let a little thing 
like war keep him from getting his high 
school diploma. Without taking a sin- 
gle course or attending a single class, 
he’ got his diploma in absentia — the 
first man in the Mediterranean Thea- 
ter to graduate from high school on the 
strength of his military experiet.ce! 

Today, while stationed with the Sur- 
geon’s Office Headquarters, Schneider 
is working on credits for the University 
of Chicago, and with the help of the 
MTOUSA Branch of the United States 
Armed Forces Institute, he already has 
completed work that may entitle him 
to nearly a full year of college credit. 

Elsewhere in MTOUSA, from the rear 
echelons to the front-line troops of the 
5th Army, hundreds of other men like 
Schneider are getting high school and 
even college credits for jobs they are 
learning in the Army as part of their 
regular military duties—thanks to a 
special section of the Armed Forces 
Institute. 





schooling had given him enough cred- 
its to make up for the year and a half 
of high school he had missed and to 
assure him a diploma from his home- 
town school some 5,000 or more miles 
away. 

“It’s usually a surprise to the average 
soldier,” says Lt. Walter E. Sindlinger, 
who heads the local Aecreditation Sec- 
tion, “to learn that he can often get 
full high school or college credit for 
something that is part of his army job. 
And it comes as an even greater sur- 
prise when he discovers that he can 
get this credit without cracking a book, 
without burning the midnight oil, and 
without even bothering with home- 
work. But that is the job of the Ac- 


creditation Section—to see that the: 


jobs and the skills that a soldier mas- 
ters in the Army, are converted into 
academic credits. The Accreditation 
Section feels that no matter where or 
how the serviceman has learned a job 
or a Skill, he deserves credit for it when 
he returns to school.” 


URPRISINGLY enough, even a sol- 

dier’s basic training can often mean 
extra scholastic credit toward a high 
school of college diploma. In fact, al- 
most every man in MTOUSA who has 
completed basic training and has al- 
ready applied for credit through the lo- 
cal branch of USAFI has been given 














lege student. If satisfactory, the re- 
sults of this test, along with a detailed 
account of the soldier’s military and 
specialized training, are forwarded to 
the school or the college of the student’s 
choice. 

The high school or university receiv- 
ing this report is under no compulsion 
whatsoever to accept the soldier’s cred- 
its. But USAFI is proud of the fact 
that the great majority of educational 
institutions back in the States will usu- 
ally accept USAFI courses and the re- 
sults of USAFI tests without hesitation. 


SUALLY, if the serviceman doesn’t 

have quite enough credits to get 
his diploma, the high school or college 
may recommend that he take several 
of the USAFI correspondence cources 
or home study courses to make up the 
difference. 

That’s what happened to Sgt. Har- 
old T. Quarry, a company clerk. The 
Institute helped Quarry turn his train- 
ing in the Army Clerk’s School into full 
scholastic credit back home in his 
Woodhaven, L.I., high school. But even 
then Quarry still lacked a few points 
for graduation. So upon the recom- 
mendation of the school itself, he took 
three USAFI correspondence courses 
and upon their completion .was 
promptly given his diploma. With 
USAFT help, Quarry completed a regu- 


An Air Force unit class in Art in the Mediterranean Theater. 




























first course he takes, and if his 
is satisfactory, he can apply fo 
many additional courses as he wi 
free of charge. For every co 
finishes successfully, the soldier g 
Certificate of Completion and a1 
tion of his accomplishment is mag 
his official Army service record. 

In some units, including front 
outfits, the interest in spare-time 
is so great that small groups of 


have banded together under sup “pi 
sion of the Information and Ed hat Dute 


officer or some qualified teacher 
classroom study of their chosen 
jects. Each serviceman finishing 
course and passing USAFT’s final 
is given full scholastic credit. 
According to Capt. R. P. Shoem 
Jr., Registrar for the MTOUSA Bra 
the most popular of all the 250 or 
courses which the Institute now ¢ 
are the courses in bookkeeping am 
counting. But with the end of the 
in sight, Capt. Shoemaker says 
subjects with a definite postwar 
portance—subjects such as Pl 
Photography, Air Conditioning, 
Radio—are already showing.a 
dous spurt in popularity. 


VEN THE Institute’s wide ran 
subjects can’t satisfy all the 
in the Mediterranean area, 10 
and Capt. Shoemaker reveals 
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publicized of all. USAFT’s activities. But and, according to Maj. Wayne C. Cola- genly counterattacked and Ih The co- 
the MTOUSA Branch of the Institute, han, commandant of the MTOUSA high-tail it back without my boo Look 0 
headquartered on the campus of the - Branch of USAFI, the completions are you ever get a lesson from 8 KMMBt pointe 
Univers.ty of Rome, is winning acclaim Are you sure you said what you averaging more than 20 a day. ruil fi. that’s my book." The big 
for an important but little known fea- wanted to say?” This growing demand for USAFI * Sometimes, besides dealing ¥as veeriy 
ture—its ee Section. FROM USAFI ENGLISH GRAMMAR courses has made it necessary for the torical dates and algebraic ques taking 
on eun ——— * =a —, ro Institute to increase its local staff from the Institute must also handle GUMMY Slow er: 
pa A ~~ & ar: "sinsle credit in Physical Education or some the two officers and two enlisted men pits of family relations. One “MM! nearl 
anne cp caeea out taking aie bonk Other elective course in the high school that first set up the MTOUSA Branch etter to the Institute explained: Plunge ea 
—- or a ns Re tay a Rr e — or college of his choice. j in Algiers in early May, 1943, to its pres- “T would like you to transfer ™ wy inte 
ley = ‘dit fe “ the : P ve o k the y There’s no red tape; no fancy rig- ent staff of nine officers, 18 enlisted nother course from the one a the rine 
+ gg pr a nd i “' Worx eY marole that the serviceman must go men, 62 civilians, and some of the lead- pra I am now taking. Could i ME 
skill ul d in ie ppg oF through before he can get his credits, ing members of the staff of the Uni- me a different course that 100" M plang 
> ees SS ey See When he feels that his military experi- versity of Rome. dle? You see, I was just at othe 
, ence or specialized training in the Army lough and I had my algebra © i oy eo 
Nhe crecneider's case, for instance, is worthy of scholastic credit, the Ac- [N ACTUAL cost, the USAFI corre- me so that I could do some SUR Tt tom 
e discovere a © creditation Section supplies him with spondence courses come at rock- My wife took a look at them ; fre 
training he had received since joining General Development Test which bottom prices and the fee ore like ‘Listen, I'll teach you evel. eae sl 
the Army could be converted into high evaluates his knowledge of that par- that for membership in a club than need to know. Never mind eile ‘Ban: 
school credits in history, civics, radio, ticular subject and matches it against tuition. The enlisted man merely pays X-Y-Z stuff!’ Do you have wr thoute p 
and physics. His army training and _ that of the average high school or col- a two-dollar enrollment fee for the your wife, too?” At tis he 
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By Cpl. TOM HOGE 
Stars and Stripes Writer 


(On the afternoon of Sept 17, 1944, 
» C-47 dropped its load of para- 






ter, 










if his oopers in the Holland countryside. 
ply {Ralf the job over, it headed back for 
S he ts base. But it never got there; Ger 
é dier ‘Menon flak saw to that. As the troop 





lost altitude, the crew and one 
assenger—a Stars and Stripes corres- 
nondent from London—hit the silk. It 
us Cpl. Tom Hoge’s first jump and he 
dmits it scared hell out of him. 

Hoge, assigned to cover the para- 
oop operation at Eindhoven, landed 
ma farmhouse roof several miles from 
hat Dutch town. Two days later he 
us captured by the Germans and for 
most five months lived in German 
prison camps. On January 31 he es- 
taped and, with thousands of other 
soners, finally was liberated on 
ach 5 as a result of the Russian 
advance, 

~ ; the odyssey of his capture and 
ape. 
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is mad 
cord. 





















3E TRIP across the Channel was 










says 
ostwar “rocky. AS we soared over the green 
s F fields of Holland, the atmosphere back 
ning, Qe” the troopers’ compartment became 





Increasingly tense. Shortly before 2 PM 
the co-pilot turned to the crew chief. 


‘Tracers coming up,” he said tightly. 
‘We're over their lines.” hd 





Hl the We looked back into the compart- 
hi pent where the troopers were seated. 
| i the rear wall the red warning light 
















as blinking. Shifting in their seats the 
= began to tighten their gear: Out 
he corner of their eyes they watched 


"8 ut the green light which would give 
3-Key te signal‘to bail out. 
quest = minutes later the light flashed. 
g” ® you in London, kid.” The trooper 


oe rear of the static line gave us 
the com nudge as he walked towards 


LAK WAS bursting in nasty little 


y~ on all sides of us by the time 
ast man had cleared the door. 
: Hoping turned to us. 
0K out that wi r 
be pointed: window over there, 


The big transport on our right wing 


ie ~~ veering upward, a plume of flame 
Mer Asien’ ftom its port engine. Making 
ae for etaceful are, it hung suspended 
a! ah hearly a minute then began to 
vor ORME So 4ethward like a wounded bird. 
rel the imently had we been watching 
i you the a ship that we hardly heard 
ould b on pl splat of metal striking our 
- on f teat: It was a solid hit and the 
pooks Thick a knocked us off our feet. 
” stud Wt for UGS of smoke began to billow 


Tom under th 
0 th; e seats. From then 
ir ~ hs a8 happened fast. Stripping off 
ar — the co-pilot raced for the 


this ¢ 
ble ‘Bail oy; 
- thouteg _ everybody, we’re hit,” he 
At his pond disappeared over the side. 
r et. — was the radio operator. 
AGAE €n pain in our shoulder made 
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The Story Of A 
And His Escape 


us realize that the crew chief had been 
pounding us with his fist. 

“Take off that flak suit and get the 
hell out,” he screamed in our ear. “This 
goddamn thing’s liable to blow up at 
any moment.” 

When we stepped to the doorway the 
wind pulled us off our feet and sent 
us hurling out. Reaching for the rip- 
cord we yanked it. The howling in our 
ears ceased and we began to glide gently 
earthward. 


ELOW, the Dutch countryside 

stretched flat, verdant and peace- 
ful. The fact that we had on a pair of 
low shoes didn’t make us any too happy 
as we came nearer the ground. But the 
problem was soon solved. With a slid- 
ing crash we hit the roof of a farm- 
house. 

The farmer, who must have wondered 
what the hell had struck his domicile, 
was peering.nervously from the door- 
way. 

“American?” he said hesitantly. 

We nodded. 

“You must run,” he said in broken 
English. “If the Germans find you they 
shoot me—and you.” He pointed graphi- 
cally at his forehead. 

“That way,” he said, pointing to a 
small wooded area as we clambered off 
his roof. “Run now.” 


OR TWO days we hid in the woods 
wondering where the lines were and 
just what we should do about eating. 
At the end of the second day we walked 
out of our shelter and asked a passing 
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prisoner of wor in Germany are 
told on this and the next pege. 


“At the outset of our captivity, we had the unforgettable experience of spending five weeks at Limburg, hellhole of all PW camps.” 


Out Of A Nazi Prison Camp 


Yank's Capture 
From Germany 


farmer for some food. He pointed to a 
farmhouse in the distance. 

It took about five minutes to get to 
the house, and when we got there we 
got a royal welcome—from about 20 
German soldiers who ran out of the 
kitchen with drawn guns. After they’d 
looked us over for a while the ranking 
noncom, a middle-aged German staff 
sergeant, walked over. 

“German soldier is gentlemen,” he 
said haltingly. “You wish to eat?” 

After a couple of dried beef sand- 
wiches, the sergeant called to guards 
and we were led to a heavily camou- 
flaged volkswagon and whisked down 
a side road. 

The next German we met was a 
suave, immaculate major who handed 
us-an American cigarette and in fault- 
less English told us to sit down and 
make ourselves comfortable. 

“Army correspondent, eh?” he mur- 
mured, looking at our shoulder patch. 
“Well, you must have lots of news for 
me.” 

“Now as a correspondent,” he began 
expansively, “you must have picked up 
a lot of interesting information about 
this ambitious airborne operation that 
has failed so unfortunately and com- 
pletely. Suppose in your own way you 
tell me about it, eh?” 

“You appear to be a little confused 
about an army correspondent’s posi- 
tion,” we said. “We are given news that 
can appear in print, not advance intel- 
ligence.” 

After a few more questions, the 
major took off his glasses and looked 
at them thoughtfully. 


Bi: 


“I. am very disappointed about your 
attitude,” he said slowly “All we are 
asking of you is information we al- 
ready know. In the past two days we 
have questioned several hundred air- 
borne men, including a number of of- 
ficers. They were very reasonable. They 
realized they had been sacrificed by 
your High Command on an impossible 
mission and so they weren’t at all hesi- 
tant in telling us all we asked.” 

He began fooling with his glasses 
again. Then he looked up and stared 
intently a‘ us. 

“You say you’re an army correspon- 
dent. We have no proof of that. You 
have no papers to show it. All we know 
is that you were found wandering 
around behind our lines with no gun 
and low civilian shoes on. You could be 
a saboteur. Perhaps we had better turn 
you over to the Gestapo. They are quite 
good questioning one of your kind.” 

This new tactic made us sweat con- 
siderably, but the best thing we could 
think of was to repeat that we knew 
nothing and could not tell it if we did. 

Finally the major stood up with a 
shrug. 

“You will be transported to a prison 
camp tonight,” he said shortly. “For 
you the war is over. You will be treated 
in accordance with the Geneva Con- 
vention. The guard is waiting for you 
outside the door. Good day.” 


Stalag XII A 


(In the next months, Cpl. Hoge was 
shifted, from prison camp to prison 
camp, spending five weeks at the now 
torious Limburg “hellhole.’’) 


IFE IN a German prison camp.can 

best be measured in degrees of 
starvation. Following Hitler’s favorite 
method of using varying levels of per- 
secution for various occupied coun- 
tries, the Germans have a different 
policy for the PWs of each nation. 

At the bottom of the list is the Rus- 
Sian, whose treatment is barbarous. 
Next level up is the Italian, who gets 
his share of physical abuse but not 
as consistently. Considerably further 
up the ladder are the French and at 
the top are the British and Americans. 

At the outset of our captivity we 
had the unforgettable experience of 
spending five weeks at Limburg, famed 
hellhole of all PW camps 

Life in Limburg was a never-ending 
battle against famine. Run by a sadistic 
Prussian colonel who bore an insane 
hatred for every nation allied against 
the Reich, Stalag XII A probably bore 
a closer resemblance to a civilian con- 
centration camp than any internment 
point in Germany. 


OLLOWING an ironical adherence 
to the stipulations of the Geneva 
Convention, three meals a day were 
issued at Limburg. At 6:30 AM we 
were routed out, and after standing in 


(Please turn to next page) 
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formation anywhere from 30 minutes to 
an hour and a half while roll call was 
taken, we were given a piece of black 
bread two inches thick, a dab of evil- 
looking brown syrup called treacle, and 
a cup of flax tea. 

At noon we received a lump of lard 
(in lieu of margarine) and a small bowl 
of watery soup usually made from the 
nauseous tasting tops of sugar beets. 
Supper (which was cut out altogether 
a few weeks after we arrived) consisted 
ef the same soup warmed over or, on 
special occasions, three cold boiled po- 
tatoes. 

On Sunday we received our meat ra- 
tion, several grams of raw horse flesh, 
usually so old that it was rotting. Most 
of us threw it away despite our hunger, 
but a few of the more ravenous cooked 
it over a wood fire to burn out the 
rank taste and gulped it down with 
a glass of water. 

The craving for meat was acute. We 
have more than once seen several men 
take turns gnawing on the shin bone 
of a horse found in the bottom of the 
soup pr*’ 


pomnanre in XII A was always 
the same—stoppage of the food or 
water supply. One noon the men lined 
up in front of the soup bucket neglected 
to come to attention when the com- 
mandant swaggered past. Result—all 
the Americans went without food the 
next two meals. 

On another occasion a British soldier 
pulled up a tent peg to kindle a fire 
one bitterly cold evening. He was caught 
by a guard and for three days both 
the American and British compounds 
had their water supply cut off. Dur- 
ing this punishment period the soup, 
usually completely flat, was heavily 
salted. Several men drinking water from 
a mud puddle to slake their thirst came 
down with a high fever. 

Sanitary conditions at Limburg were 
appalling. Two thousand Americans and 
nearly 4,000 British were forced to use 
a latrine built to accommodate less 
than 100. As a result the outlets were 
continually clogged with excrement and 
a plague of dysentery settled over the 
camp. 


AD AS the americans’ lot was, that 

of the Russians was far worse. 

Standing in the bread line each morn- 
ing we saw companies of ragged, un- 
kempt Red Army prisoners, many too 
ill to more than hobble, herded toward 
town on a work detail. Any man who 
didn’t walk fast enough received a gun 
butt across the back of his head. And 
if he still didn’t move, he was usually 
thrown to the ground by one of the 
powerful German police dogs who 
roamed the camp, and held by the 
throat while a guard clubbed him into 
insensibility. 

One evening a friend of ours eating 
his bread ration was called to the 
barbed wire fence by a Russian, who 
offered him a cigarette for a piece of 
bread. As he broke off a chunk and 
handed it to the Russian, a guard 
stepped around the building, saw what 
was taking place and, without warning, 
fired three shots into the Russian’s 
back. His clothes caught in the barbed 
wire: he hung there—twitching limply 


until he died. Several hours later two 
Russians were sent out to cut the 
body down and remove it. 


N ACCORDANCE with Geneva rules, 

Americans were supposed to receive 
one Red Cross food parcel per man, 
each week. We received one in four 
weeks and that had to be divided be- 
tween three men. 

By closest budgeting, we figured we 
could stretch the parcel out over several 
days. Then, just before the issue was 
made, a captain from the comman- 
dant’s staff made an announcement. 

“So that you will not use these cans 
to sustain you in an escape attempt,” 
he said, “all food cans must be opened 
before we give them to you.” As a re- 
sult the canned.salmon, corned beef and 
spam, comprising. the bulk of the par- 
cel, had to be eaten immediately so 
that they would not spoil. 

With their stomachs weakened by a 
starvation diet, many of the men be- 
came gravely ill after eating such rich 
food, and sent to a lice-ridden bar- 
rack the Germans called their dispen- 
sary. Later we heard one man died of 
acute indigestion. 


O OUR knowledge, most camps are 

considerably better than Limburg. 
III C north of Berlin, where we spent 
four months, provided far better treat- 
ment (except in the case of the Rus- 
sian prisoners) but the diet was almost 
identical and most of the men con- 
tracted chronic dysentery or stomach 
disorders. 

Complaints about the food, if not 
completely ignored, always received the 
same answer. 

“It is because of the war. Our supply 
centers are being disrupted by your 
bombers.” 

Near III C were some of the richest 
farmlands in northern Germany. Hun- 
dreds of acres of potato fields dotted 
the countryside. In his soup each man 
received slightly less than one potato 
per day. 


Escape Through Russia 


(Herded across Germany by o fleeing 
Nazi garrison, 300 American prisoners 
of war, among them the correspondent, 
took advantage of a Russian ambush 
to escape through Allied lines.) 


IRST intimation that the Russians 

were near came one evening when 
Stalag III C (near Kustrin in northern 
Germany) began to shake with the 
rumble of artillery fire. Late that night 
Von Schlereth, the German lager 
(camp).captain, sent word down to the 
prisoners—prepare to evacuate. At 4 
AM Becker, the waspish German ser- 
geant in charge of our compound, told 
us to route out. Four hours later, after 
two dry runs, the first four companies 
were ordered to move out. 

Down the grapevine came a counter 
command. Sit tight, unless the Krauts 
take drastic action. Hold out and per- 
haps the camp will be cut off. The 
order went through. Despite Becker’s 
threats and entreaties, 90 percent of 
the men refused to budge from their 
barracks. 

The hold-out lasted for nearly an 
hour. Then action was taken. Strid- 
ing into the compound came the camp 


commandant and his gaudily uni- 
formed staff. In their wake were sev- 
eral dozen guards armed with burp 
guns. The colonel called for an in- 
terpreter and rapped out an ultimatum. 
If the men didn’t moye out in five 
minutes, he’d give orders to shoot. 

“Better do as they say, men,” said a 
first sergeant from Texas, American 
camp leader. “The bastards are armed 
and we’re not. No use getting shot at 
this stage of the game.” 

At 10 AM we were lined up, wrapped 
in blankets and overcoats, our meager 
belongings bundled in towels. rched 
off to the main gate, now guarded by 
a pair of scared looking civilians, we 
stood while the colonel and his staff 
piled into a sedan. A few minutes 
later, the motley caravan trudged 
through the gate behind the car. 


ALKING through knee-deep snow 

is difficult at best. But doing a 

forced march laden down with blan- 

kets and unwieldy equipment is well 

nigh impossible. After an hour on 

the road our guards were puffing for 
breath and a break was called... 

That delay probably saved our lives.‘ 

“I haven’t heard the artillery lately,” 
@ paratrooper muttered to us as we 
sank wearily down ‘into the snow. “I 
wonder where the Russkeys are now.” 
Hardly had he finished speaking when 
all hell broke loose. 

At the first volley of machine gun 
fire, this writer thought the Germans 
were firing at an escaping PW and 
flattened out in the snow to avoid any 
stray lead. The second volley sent a 
hail of bullets singing over our heads. 
Seconds later came the crashing roar 
of a 76. Before the echo had died away, 
1,000 GIs had flung aside their bundles 
and were sprinting up the road. 

This proved to be a costly error. Sev- 
eral moments later, a barrage came 
whistling down the road in our wake. 
One shell burst a bare 20 feet ahead of 
us, showering us with dirt and flinging 
us across the road. 


HEN OUR head cleared we stood 

up. A tech sergeant from the 
29th Division writhed on the ground 
several feet from us. He had been virtu- 
ally disembowelled by a shell fragment. 
Near him a paratrooper, his right arm 
torn to bloody shreds, ran in circles, 
screaming for help. Dozens of others 
lay maimed, dead and wounded. 

Sick to our stomach, we staggered 
toward the fields. 

“They think we’re Germans,” sob- 
bed a wounded boy, limping past us. 
“If we don’t find cover they'll kiil us 
all.” 

Meanwhile the tank gunner had ap- 
parently divined our intention of mak- 
ing for the fields and began to lob 
shells in front of us. 

“That’s done it,” someone said wear- 
ily. “They'll get us one way or an- 
other. Might just as well lie here.” 

“Hey, you guys,” a man about a hun- 
dred yards ahead of us suddenly 
shouted. “The Russians recognize us. 
What the hell are we waiting for!” 

Grabbing a white handkerchief from 
his pocket, he began to wave it. No 
sooner had he raised it over his head, 
than a German guard reared up out of 
the snow and fired a burst with his 
machine gun. Pitching forward, he 
fell to the ground. Immediately a rat- 
tle of fire from the tank blew the Ger- 


we're on the right side of the roid” 





man off his feet. The pn 
everyone up forward beg: “> —_ 
and waving handkerchier, 


ALKING up the r 
W the German staft or 


hit from the tank ha, a. 
it apart. Scattered wh 
lay the remains of the ONce pana, 
onel and his staff. at the candy 
road loomed three Sherman tt 
front of the lead Vehicle g 
begrimed Russian tanker 
chine gun clutched in a 
hands. Hedy Lamarr couide 
been a more welcome sight , 
“Me Americansky,” we saiq 
with 



















































“Victory,” he rumbled 
— a ened us on 
nutes later a groy nearly 
GIs trooped by the tS. 
maining 1,700 had apparently Re 
ralled by the guards and Were 
herded back to the Stalag. ( 
lowing day the entire camp i 
erated by the Russians.) = 
A sergeant walked over ang 
a few words in halting Russian 
tank commander, a handsome 
girl of Amazonian roportions, 
“She says to walk back 
lines,” he informed us. “We're to 
a — od aid men behind and they 
see a e wounde housed 4 
cared for” oa 


Fo THE next four hours the 
weary group plodded 
snow-clogged road past one of thee 
colorful advance columns this 
has ever seen. Mile after mile of ¢ 
sack horsemen and horse-drawn y 
lery passed us, headed for the 9 
River. And, as they passed, they haj 
us boisterously and plied us with cig 
ettes and a thick, heady wine that ths 
carried in their flasks. 
Every type of vehicle imaging 
passed up that road. Captured Gy 
man staff cars and American six- 
six trucks mingled with dog teams q 
horse-drawn sleighs. We even saw 
camels in the caravan. In nearly eve 
vehicle was a Russian playing rollig 
ing folk songs on an accordion, 
was the most enthusiastic spearh 
we have ever encountered. 
Late that afternoon a Russian 
tenant escorted us to an old m 
at the side of the highway. Wew 
told to make ourselves comfort 
The buildings and its outlying | 
contained ample sleeping accommo 
tions and provisions for two ba 
thanks to the German custom of h 
ing. Hundreds of jars of pres 
fruit, brandies and spiced meat fil 
the cellar. 
e reached the shelter none too m 
Commencing early the next mom 
and continuing for four days, the hig 
way in front of us was subjected 
grueling strafing and dive bombing 
Luftwaffe formations desperately 
ing to stem the Red ouslaught. 
Three times the house was hit 
incendiary bullets and the hayloft 
the courtyard was burned to | 
ground. They even used rockets 
an attempt to level the place. It 
@ nerve-wracking experience, buf 
300 GIs remained in high spirits. 
As one man put it: “We may kf 
ing a little stuff now, but whal 
hell. For the first time in five mo 
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By Cpl. MEL DIAMOND 
Staff Writer 


THE PBS STATION doesn’t look like 
a radio station at all. It’s in a residen- 
tial district of Leghorn, and the two- 
story brick building looks like 500 other 
two-story brick buildings along the 
same street. There are nine rooms in 
the house, and these have been broken 
down into a news room, program room, 
three studio and control rooms, three 
offices and an Information and Educa- 
tion room. There are nine men on the 
Staff, including the station manager, 
Capt. John Wyatt, and an extra staff 
addition in the person of Pfc. Ruth 
Hansen. 

Ruth handles the Little Rooster re- 
quest show on Sundays. On those days 
She is known as “The Little Chick.” 
The station is on the air 18 hours a 
day, with about one hour of that time 
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devoted to live programs. The staff 
isn’t billeted at the studio, though 
there’s a garden in the back of the 
building with a hammock for an- 
nouncers with fatigued vocal chords. 

* . ¢ 

RUM AND COCA COLA was still num- 
ber one on the Mediterranean Hit Pa- 
rade this week. There were three new- 
comers, the most promising being 
Accentuate The Positive, a Johnny Mer- 
cer novelty ‘une which got of: to an aus- 
picious start by grabbing sixth place. 
The other two were Robin Hood and 
Chloe (a gagged-up Spike Jones ver- 
sion). Here are the listings: 

(1) Rum and Coca Cola, (2) You Al- 
ways Hurt The One You Love, (3) The 
Great Speckled Bird, (4) One Meat Bail, 
(5) Don’t Fence Me In, (6) Accentuate 
The Positive, (7) I’m Making Believe, 
(8) Robin Hood, (9) I’ll Walk Alone, 
(16) Chloe. 

+ e * 

AD LIBS: On her Thursday night 
show, Gracié Allen came up with this 
description of Lauren Bacall’s figure: 
“When she accentuates, brother, you’re 
positive!” ... The 12th Air Force Sta- 
tion in Florence, which uses “On Wings” 
as its slogan, says it does not broadcast 
from an airplane. It has received let- 
ters asking if it does... Sgt. Joe Parker 
at the Rome station is doing one of the 


best_scripting jobs in the theater. His 
show “To You, Sir’—dedicated to the 
late President Roosevelt—was a first 
rate job of radio writing . . . That all- 
Chopin piano concert via the Rome 
station on Thursday night was by Lt. 
Zbigniew Grzbowski of the Polish Spe- 
cial Service Division . .. A top variety 
show in the Casérta-Naples area is 
Playtime At The Playhouse, heard on 
Tuesday nights. The presrem high- 
lights GI and USO talent and the music 
of the Esquires ... A speech made in 
San Franciscu by Thomas Mann, fa- 
mous German novelist, was heard here 
on Thursday night. Mann’s son Klaus, 
Stars and Stripes staff writer, didn’t 
know about it until the following morn- 
ing. ¥ * * 

LAST OCTOBER, when the Foggia 
station offered Cpl. Louis Cook a plat- 
ter-jockey assignment, Cook ap- 
proached his job scientifically. He 
wanted to know two things—first, what 
kind of music Gis wartt when they get 
up in the morning, (since that’s the 
time the program would be on the air), 
and secondly, what time most GIs get 
up. He conducted a private survey and 
found that most soldiers left the sack 
at 6:30. There were many others, 
though, who didn’t greet the sun until 
8:30 He learned also that the average 
GI doesn’t want jive at those hours 
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Fortified with these facts, Cook 
about building his show. It now 
the gamut of musical tastes fromé 
sical to semi-popular, with an # 
ional ballad tossed in by “The Grose 
Cook—known to his listeners 
per,” slings a smooth line of che 
and succeeds in wrapping up §™ 
listenable program. 
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LOOK FOR THESE shows nett 
On Wednesday night at 9:30, 49 
hour variety show starring reo ~ 
will be heard here for the first 
The show has clicked in the 
Along with Danny are Eve : 
Lionel Stander and Harry yoy t 
the Music Makers . . . Tonight # 
a 30-minute forum on a subject 
terest to soldiers will be held. a 
pating in the program will be r* 
American authorities. Plans = od 
forum to be heard each Famer , 
at the same time .. . On Tue . 
Bob Hope will present the Loo’ 
zine awards for 1944 to Oe 
Margaret O’Brien, Shirley Ten 
Leo McCarey. The Hope-Cros " 
makes this show a must . “inte 
Thomas, a smart new radio Or 
be heard on Command Perjorn , 
morrow night “ii Anca 
ful young radio tu 
Young. You can catch his progam 
Wednesdays 
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From force of habit, these German women ond children “heil’ a truckload of captured Nazi soldiers. 


ermany s Home Front In The War 


LIFE IN WARTIME GERMANY: THE STORY OF THE HOME FRONT— 
x Seydewitz. The Viking Press, New York; 3.50. 


fax Seydewitz is one of those Germans who think that Hitler is bad but 


he German people are fine. 


A Social Democratic member of the defunct 


. he left his homeland when the Nazis came to power and went to live 


nm Czechoslovakia, then in Norway, finally in Sweden. 


All these places 


n excellent listening posts for news from inside the Reich, and Seyde- 
dently lent an attentive ear wherever he went. His book is a sympathetic, 
sanized compilation of the many facts and data gathered during these 
of exile. It is true that much of the material is not quite new, and that 


tz’s manner of presenting it is 
4s pedantic and repetitious. Yet 
wough survey of conditions and 
in wartime Germany contains a 
al of sound information and in- 
details. 
brding to Herr Seydewitz, the Nazi 
ship owes its existence mainly, 
exclusively, to the intrigues of 
tionary clique of Junkers and 
alists led by men like Fritz 
nand Franz von Papen. Only 
ent of the German people were 
ned Nazis when Hitler became 
lor, the author says; 30 per- 
tre convinced opponents, and 
maining 50 percent were “the 
ing masses.” Nazi rule could eas- 
been overthrown in its early 
adds, but nobody gave the or- 
strike the blow, so fighting spirit 
i and Hitler clinched his hold. 
eydewitz does not really explain 
the German political parties 
net Organized groups yielded to 
i gangsters without even a token 
me, nor does he tell us why 
millions of determined anti- 
gedly available in Germany 
walt for orders and proved un- 
take the initiative. 
Seydewitz charts popular Ger- 
action during the past five years 
§ follows: At the outbreak of 
ho enthusiasm, considerable 
general relief when Poland is 
tonquered; enthusiasm over the 
6 Success in France, many 
ben over; discontent cver de- 
. king peace, allayed by Bal- 
mphs; consternation and fear 
ee war when invasion of 
my then exultation over in- 
res; new wave of depression 
a collapse of the Red Army 
bs vg rialize transient relief 
_ ctories in North Africa; then 
Ps blow to morale in the Sta- 
pred further blows in Al- 
ine frican landings, Rommel’s 
— of Sicily, fall of Mus- 
ant } War on Germany and 
odu tie opments; wide discon- 
one - setbacks, low morale 
ent of -— Army, with 70 to 
is, b € people opposed to 
auth eptember, 1944 
eonenierincipal concern is 
mtn S aspects of the Ger- 
D com He deals elaborately, 
the dieteently, with such sub- 
Stribution of manpower, 
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the production of. armaments as op-. 


posed to civilian goods, prices and 
profits, housing and transportation. In 
each of these fields he shows that, in 
spite of the sapposed socialistic pro- 
gram of National Socialism, it was the 
little man in Germany—the workers, 
the middle class and small business- 
men—who had to pay for Hitler’s total 
war, while German big business, as 
represented by the cartels and feudal 
nobility, kept making enormous profits. 

The Nazi regime, Herr Seydewitz in- 
sists, is essentially hostile to the in- 
terests of labor. It is a system of social 
retrogression and exploitation, and has 


always been hated as such by the Ger- 
man proletariat. But even though the 
first part of this thesis is correct beyond 
any question, we cannot help wondering 
why the German workers, for all their 
hatred of the Nazi slavedrivers, did 
such a remarkable job in building up 
and maintaining Hitler’s complex and 
formidable war machine. 

Herr Seydewitz uses the word “crisis” 
again and again in referring to labor 
and production problems, implying that 
something was about to break down. 
Yet Allied Supreme Headquarters of- 
ficials as recently as six or eight months 
ago said that German aircraft produc- 
tion, for instance, was increasing. 

Two interesting chapters are devoted 
to the opposition of the German gen- 
erals and to the officers’ revolt of July 
20, 1944. “From the beginning of its 
totalitarian rule,” Seydewitz says, “the 
opposition to the Party in high military 
quarters has been a frequent topic of 
discussion. Rumors regarding differ- 
ences between Hitler and the generals 
were rife following his defeats in the 
winter of 1941-42, and became concrete 
with every military crisis, and particu- 





“It’s my girl—I guess she 
misses me.” 


“I was chilly!” 





Four service cartoons from “Laugh It Off,” a new collection of Saturday 
Evening Post cartoons. Whittlesey House, New York; 2.00. 


“Now, now, dear—in just a few 
minutes we'll see daddy.” 


“Bad eyes.” 








larly after the fall of Mussolini. The 
faet that the Italian coup d'etat by 
which the dictator was overthrown in 
legal form unquestionably made the 
Nazi leaders nervous, and since then 
they have suffered from a Badoglio 
complex.” 

“So long as Hitler scored successes,” 
we read, “the differences with his gen- 
erals were not serious. Opposition in 
military circles only bestirred itself 
when he experienced his first setbacks.” 
And again: “The generals are not 
against the Nazis because the 
launched a war to conquer Europe, bu 
because the attempts failed through 
Hitler's amateurish military perform- 
ance.” 

Yet .Herr Seydewitz maintains that 
“There is no doubt that the rebellious 
officers (who instigated the unsuccess- 
ful conspiracy of July 20) acted from 
patriotic motives. They realized that 
Hitler was prepared to drag Germany 
into the abyss with himself and his 
regime. They also recalled Hitler’s 
statement that he would not shed a 
tear for the German people if they 
would not measure up to the test of 
this war of conquest. Precisely because 
they valued their duty toward Germany 
more highly than their oath to Hitler, 
they had done what no officer in for- 
mer Imperial Germany ‘vould have ever 
done: they had raised their arms 
against the Supreme Warlord in order * 
to establish a government with whom 
the enemy would be willing to deal. 
Their aim was to end a war that had 
become hopeless, before Germany was 
totally destroyed; and though they 
were not successful for the time being, 
their action was a grievous biow against 
tre Hitler regime.” 

The failure of the generals’ plot, Herr 
Seydewitz informs us, “was proof that 
no single opposition group was strong 
enough to overthrow the Nazi regime 
by isolated action unless military de- 
feat was in sure sight. This was true 
for the generals’ opposition as much as 
for that of labor and the churches. 
Even when. the end approaches, a re- 
volt of the home front can succeed in 
stopping Hitler’s work of destruction 
only if all opposing groups and classes 
pool their forces in common action.” 

But now, with Germany’s military 
defeat inevitable and imminent—can 
we hope for any such “common action” 
of the German anti-Nazi opposition? 
Herr Seydewitz does not seem to be in 
a position to make any definite prom- 
ises or predictions. Yet he keeps 
speaking about the German “Under- 
ground” and the German “Resistance 
Movement” as if they were officially 
recognized, powerful institutions, and 
not*nebulous notions based primarily 
on rumors and wishful chinking. 

In his concluding chapter, “After 
Hitler, What?” Herr Seydewitz submits 
certain demands in the name of the 
so-called ‘anti-Nazi elements.” These 
elements, we are told in ratner harsh 
and apodictic terms, don’t believe that 
it would be a good idea for the Allies 
to subject defeated Germany to any 
kind of military occupation. The Ger- 
man “Underground”—according to its 
self-styled spokesman, Max Seydewitz 
—wishes to run postwar Germany with- 
out any foreign interference and supere 
vision. Immediately after Hitler’s fall, 
“the way would seem open for the Ger- 
man people to join the family of demo- 
cratic nations as a partner with equal 
rights and privileges. If it can do so, 
if it is accorded equal rights with other 
nations to decide on its internal struc- 
ture, the nature and the spirit of the 
new Germany can be predicted with 
certainty.” 

This is how Herr Seydewitz justifies 
his demand: “The Moscew Conference 
of 1943 proviced for the establishment 
of an international organization at the 
earliest possible moment for the com- 
mon safeguarding of peace. Peace- 
loving states were called upon to join, 
with the assurance that the sovereignty, 
independence, and right of self-deter- 
mination of their peoples would be 
guaranteed. A majority of the German 
people, at this closing stage of the war, 
is openly participating in the fight 
against the Nazis, and these assurances 
apply to them.” 

American soldiers, only too familiar 
with the fanatical stubborness of Ger- 
man resistance even “at this closing 
stage of the war,” will be surprised to 
hear that the Germans are not really 
our enemies but rather our Allies in the 
fight against Nazism. 

As for Herr Seydewitz’s own anti- 
Nazi feelings, they are undoubtedly 
sincere and laudablé. But, for all his 
liberalism, he remains essentially a 
German nationalist. If his book has 
a certain value as a source of factual 
information, it is even more revealing 
as a document of German complacency 
and political blindness. 

—Cpl. KLAUS MANN 
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Short Takes... 


Kay Kyser hasn’t made a commercial , 


yersonal appearance in the past two 
years, has devoted all his time to en- 
tertaining at army camps or naval 
bases or hospitals in the States... 
USO Camp Shows has sent out 50 tele- 
grams to big-name bandleaders, ask- 
ing them to volunteer for overseas 
shows .. . Several movie companies 
are preparing to ask permission to film 
The Life of Franklin Roosevelt ..»Ma- 
dame Butter’: “as presented in Amer- 
ica for the t:ist time since 1941 in the 
Bushnell Memorial Auditorium in Hart- 
ford Conn., recently ... Deems Taylor, 
60-year-old music composer and critic, 
eloped with 20-year-old Lucille Watson 
Little, circus costume designer, just 
about the same time that Gloria Van- 
derbilt became Mrs. Stokowski . . . Dick 
Gilbert of WHN, New York, may be the 
first disc jockey to go overseas as a 
USOman . .. Kate Smith marks her 
14th year on the air May 1. 


Here They Are... 


We can’t tell you what the Hit Pa- 
rade of last night was, but we can do 
almost as well. Here, in their order of 
popularity, are the tunes which made 
the Hit Parade last Saturday night: 

Candy, I’m Beginning To See The 
Light, My Dreams Are Getting Better 
All The Time, Saturday Night, Just A 
Prayer Away, Laura, A Little On The 
Lonely Side, More And More and I 
Didn’t Know About You. 


Is Your Trip... ? 


Nobody looks good in a black eye, 
especially glamorous movie stars, but 
Maria Montez is sporting one this week, 
as far as her publicity goes. The Chi- 
cago Sun, which has been investigating 
black market conditions in ,Pullman 
reservations, put Miss Montez all over 
Page 1. The star showed up at Union 
Station with 19 pieces of luggage, in- 
cluding eight hatboxes; and she raised 
the diabolo on the station platform be- 
cause she said she started out with 22 
pieces, in addition to her husband, em- 
barrassed movie hero Lt. Pierre Au- 
mont. , 

Wailed Miss Montez: “I weel not move 
until they come back. I weel sue some- 
body. I weel cry.” The two hatboxes 


Y orn y 


RADIO®STAGE® 


"DOING THE CAN-CAN” used to wow 
Grandpop . . . and with Dale Evans to 
do it, it’s still a wow! 


didn’t come back, even though The 
Sun published a three-column picture 
spread on Page 1, showing the peeved 
beauty counting her collateral. Lt. Au- 
mont, who had only a canvas zipper 
bag and a uniform case, was said to 
have been slightly embarrassed at the 
station when curious Chicagoans 
started counting the boxes. 


More Short Takes... 


Novelist, playwright and screen writer 
Louis Bromfield predicted a year ago 
that the U. S. was heading for a dire 
food shortage. Last week, at a luncheon 
which included lake trout, rissole po- 
tatoes, corn muffins, ice cream, assorted 
rolls, etc., Bromfield told Chicago ex- 
ecutives that his prediction was coming 
true ... Dick Powell will be a criminal 
again in Cornered . .. Alice Faye is 
coming back to pictures, co-starring 
with Linda Darnell in Fallen Angel... 
Newlywed Leopold Stokowski must find 
time to star in Hollywood- Bowl, to be 








based on doings in that amusement 
center ... Traveloguer James Fitzpat- 
rick is transferring his Travel Talks to 
England, where he'll do a series of films 
on rehabilitation of wrecked British ci- 
ties .. . Ed Gardner, Archie of Duffy’s 
Tavern, is headed for Europe to put on 
shows for the Army of Occupation... 
Eric Johnston, prexy of the U. S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce, is almost certain to 
succeed Will Hays in H’wood, but not 
‘til next September . . . The Marx Bro- 
thers have signed up again for the 
movies. They made their last film in 
1941. 


Gay By Request... 

Before the war, one of the stock plots 
for a H’wood producer was anything 
having to do with someone having a 
gay time in Paris, for you could have 
all kinds of bubbly fun in Paris and 
thg most fantastic things could happen 
there, making the plotmaker’s job a 
simple one. NoW that France is free 
again, H’wood is featuring her in sev- 
eral upcoming movies. Many of the 
stories are built around collaborationist 
developments, and H’wood is taking a 
chance that by the time the movies 
are done, that ticklish issue will be a 
dead one. 

If they are making any of the pre- 
war brand of “Gay Paree” movies with 
the hope that Paree will be gay again 
by the time the movies are finished, 
the H’wood hopesters are liable to lose 
out, however. Paris, according to the 
accounts of economic distress coming 
out of there, will not be truly gay for 
a long, long time to come. 


Mother Knows Better... 


Ann Kronn is 17, and an extremely 
lovely usherette whose picture recently 
appeared in the house newspaper of an 
Illinois movie circuit. Ray Pavey is a 
sailor who lives in. Mason City, Ia., 
when he is not on the high seas. Last 
week he came back from the high seas 
for a rest and immediately headed for 
Miss Kronn’s house, her picture care- 
fully tucked in his pocket. Unfortu- 
nately, Ann wasn’t at home. But her 
mother, a divorcee, was. Result—Pavey 
and Miss Kronn’s mother were married 
last week. Which, as one writer put it, 
‘is the pin-up story to end all pin-up 


stéries.” 
—Sgt. RAY REYNOLDS 
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NAZI POCKETs 





Shipping heading fo 
and Russia, althoughr Pome 

on the various islands ak fi 
pounded by the RAF for n ave 5 
years and are without hon! 
forcement. Pe of 

In the Russian se 

more than 20 divisions bo nant 
holding out in the Latvia onal 
again the crushing offensive but 
these troops hopelessly in we 
faced with the prospect of 
or death. Surrey 


"THERE HAS been no 
tempt to reduce any of a 

liberately by-passed Pockets eu 
behind the various fronts because 
tactical importance has been ae 
tively insignificant that the 4 
roops cou e used 
elsewhere to better advan 

In this respect they dif 
Ruhr pocket, whose reductin 
gun immediately the trap was 
and from other pockets that hae 
veloped in the interior of Gen 
during the last few tumultous is 

Similarly, it can be expected th 
western section of The Nether 
the Rotterdam - Amsterdam 7 
created by the breakthrough of 
21st Army Group to the Zuider Zep 
be attacked because of the import 
oo position. 

mn any event, should Allied jp 
declare V-Day before all of thea 
ets, old or new, have been reducas 
Status of the forces poses an ints 
ing question. 


Haxson Baldwin, military a 

for The New York Times, said 
suggestions already have been 
from correspondents close to gf 
but as yet not confirmed by any 


© Darday 


cial source, that German resistanes 


ter V-Day would be regarded as jj 
and contrary to the laws of war, 
emy soldiers resisting after that 
whether in pockets or in guerrilla} 
would be treated as outlaws and 
ject to summary execution if capt 
General Eisenhower, in a let 
the late President Roosevelt, » 
out that “if the Government of 
many or any groun that could 
over political control would make 
tional surrender, then all armed 
remaining in the field would, 
opinion, no longer be classed 
diers of a recognized governmer 
would occupy the status of brigan 
pirates and would not be entitled t 
protection of the laws of war.” 






















WITH THE 5TH ARMY 


OME THINGS which happen in war 
M” are too incredible to. believe but 
we got this straight from the men of 
Co. H, 85th Infantry Regiment, and it’s 
true. S-Sgt. Camerone Butte of Astoria, 
Ore., killed a German on the fourth 
day of the offensive. Searching him for 
identification -he discovered an un- 
opened letter in. one pocket addressed 
to S-Sgt. Camerone Butte. It was from 
his grandmother. 

“It seemed incredible,” Butte told us. 
“Tater I found that the mail clerk had 
given the letter to a buddy of mine and 
asked him to deliver it. The buddy is 
missing in action. That b—— either 
killed or captured him and stole the 
letter as a souvenir. It’s all like a mo- 
tion picture ending on revenge, isn’t it?” 


ENATORS keep talking about our 
shrinking world but we were un- 
convinced until S-Sgt. Dominic Ragno 


of Brooklyn appeared on the scene. - 


First, the sergeant popped up with 
four cartons of cigarettes on Christmas, 
and -then only the other day he opened 
a box of 24 Hershey bars and began 
passing them out to 350th Fighter 





Group friends. “Go ahead and take 
one,” he said. “I’ve got plenty. A friend 
in New Caledonia sent them.” 


. 
HE MULES were worn out and the 
mule skinner sat around the tall, 
red church waiting for regiment to 
bring up replacements. They were eat- 
ing K rations and bulling about the 
first two days of the offensive. “Six of 
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the boys got their mules up ahead of 
the infantry,” said one. “They had a 
helluva time.” 

“We lost one mule,” Pfc. Albert J. 
Fauthier of Lowell, Mass., remarked. 
“The other bunch had it tougher. A 
sniper shot three of their mules through 
the heart. The blood spurted out like 
it was coming from a spigot. Then 
the sniper shot the lieutenant in the 
arm and sergeant in the foot. It was 
pretty rough.” 

“We lost three mules ourselves,” Pvt. 
Ken Austin of Lincoln Park, Mich., 
noted absently. A tall fellow feeding 
lumps of sugar to a horse looked 
around. “It beats all hell, doesn’t it?” 
he said. “Tell ‘em back home that mule 
eee get shot at, they’d call you 
a liar.” 


DD TO the roll call of ground force 

fighters who have had a taste of 
high altitude warfare the names of 
Capt. Ray S. Sawyer of Manchester, 
N. H., and Capt. Vernon J. Hale of 
Cadiz, Ky., both of the 34th Infantry 
Division. The two officers recently spent 
a week at a 15th AAF Liberator base 
in southern Italy to see how the bomber 
boys live and went along on a mission 
to Linz to see how they fight. 

“As far as living conditions go,” said 
Capt. Sawyer, who has taken part in 
several major Italy engagements, “I’d 
trade places with a 15th AAF man any 
day. But I certainly would not relish 
any more excursions over a hot target 
like Linz. When you’re under artillery 
fire you can crouch behind a stonewall 
or dig into a foxhole. But when the 


flak starts coming up, there’s no place 
to hide. It’s a helpless feeling.” 
Capt. Hale, a divisional headquarters 
company commander who has seen 
action in Sicily, at Salerno, during the 
advance on Rome and the drive past 





Florence to the Po Valley, turned 
thumbs down on the long tiring trips 
the heavy bomber crews have to make. 
“Flying for eight hours at from 15,000 
to 20,000 feet was more tiring to me 
than an action-packed patrol. I’d hate 
to think of flying 49 more like that.” 


E WERE in the command post of 

the 87th Infantry Regiment the 
day the 10th Mountain Division jumped 
off on the Po River offensive. Word 
came back that Baker Company had 
been badly chewed up. “My God,” said 
Capt. Arthur Brodeur of Ludlow, Mass., 
former 34th Division company com- 
mander now with the 87th, “my brother 
is a Pfc. in that company.” When we 
left he was still worried. It wasn’t until 
the 87th was in the Po Valley that 


we ran onto the captain again. 
did your brother make out?” we 
quired. He beamed. “He's not only 
—he’s a sergeant now,” he replied. 
do you like that?” 


ROOPS of the 2nd Battalion, 

Mountain Infantry, were actin 
volunteer litter bearers and they 
know quite what to do when a Gen 
captain jumped out from behind 
trees. “Do you want to surrender?” 
asked him. “Hell no,” the Germal 
ficer said. “I just want to tell youmt 
to get out of here before we ¢ 
you.” The litter bearers beat 4 
retreat and that’s the end of the 


T# MPs may receive unde 
knocks now and again but all 
of ours dropped around with # 
sad story the other day that et 
MP would bow his heac in shail 
seems this chap was enjoying 4¥ 
day pass out of the line whe- 
let was lifted. Like the books 
reported to MP headquarters. 
were very nice, wrote out 4 re 
then asked to see his authori 
being in town. “It’s in the walle 
friend told the desk sergeant 
days later his company com ol 
dropped around, explained the 
have a pass, that it had a 
wallet, and the MPs obligingly 
out of the local stockade. 


ITHOUT a doubt the man of 

week is Sgt. W. Dean oa . 
of Atlanta, Ga., a IV Corps nope 
torial Service photographer W: oy 
up with 13 German prisone! ; 
and armed _— with o @ an 
he was taking pic 
front when two Krauts penne 
In broken English one exP" 
were 13 Germans from 4. 
strongpoint who wanted 4 ail 
Sgt. McWhirter walked = 
the strongpoint, put down ad the | 
up his camera and motion pi 
mans to come out. They : cage. 
hausted, he led ~— + TAN 
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len Tries His Hand 
As Baseball Arbitrator 


allen, a 12-year veteran of the major leagues now instruct- 
phan Averd classes at the Central Sports School in Rome, volun- 
the —T helping hand in answering some baseball questions that 
do the umpires in MTO games. 

stepped from college to the Cincinnati Reds in 1926, quit the 
Allen ith a lifetime batting average of 300 12 years later after 
prs Wed with six clubs, and has been connected with the game 
with the National League motion picture bureau and 



















_ timeie steps in with his versions of the following puzzlers: 
s . . 
or j ) mm the event a baserunner makes a slight left hand turn in 
| a ing first base, without attempting to make second, and is 
use by the first baseman before getting back to the bag, is he out? 
+ ‘ ped *Pfc. Walter Reft 
or 's answer to that one is no, not unless the runner makes a 
Van intent to turn toward second base, but it is up to the umpire 
| ether he thinks the runner made an intent. 
tm . . 7 
+, qq) There's 8 man on first and the batter hits a fly to the outfield. 


fielder gets his glove on the ball, then juggies it. The runner takes 
iately for second after the ball touches the glove, then the 
nelder completes the catch, retiring the batter and then throws 































The question is does the runner have to wait for the 
ed catch or can he advance safely after the ball touches the 


Belder's glove? 
ders € —Pvyts. Gluck and Lombardi 


uming the runner has tagged up, he can take off the moment 
ill touches the glove, is Allen's reply, otherwise all outfielders 
d juggle the ball to confuse base-runners and set up double plays. 


. . - 


3) A chemical company is reported in. two armed camps ovey this 
The bases are full and the batter hits a grounder to the third 
». The third baseman touches the bag, forcing the runner from 


2 a Sooo, - 
Kt AN ALLEN 


i, then throws home. The catcher touched: the plate and walked 
. The runner was not tagged coming to the plate. Was he out? 
—Capt. George Charles 
len says definitely, the runner going home is safe. He must be 
as the force play on third took the force off the runner going 
Bihan recalled a play in a game he and Lefty Gomez were 
tasting last year that caused considerable controversy by phone 
ail. The Red Sox had the bases full against the Yankees and the 
grounded to Nick Etten at first. Etten fielded the ball, stepped 
%, and threw home where the catcher tagged the runner for a 
play, However, it was an out of town game and coiring over 
nu » the report simply said: “Etten threw home for a double play,” 
tioning the runner was tagged. The fans wanted to know, did 
wt to be tagged, which he did of course as when Etten stepped 
oo took the force off all other bases. It was a risky play for 
make, as the safest way would have been to peg home first 
vi scamper back to the bag for the relay. 





yaln. 
i?” we 


alion, 


- awe considered the best second baseman Bobby Doerr or 


' —Cpl. Jimmy Affinto 
on the limb on this one, a question of personal judgment, Al- 


Giants And Cubs Win 





Macks Beat Bosox, 5-3 
Nats Trim Yankees 
As Myatt Stars 


PHILADELPHIA, April 28 (ANS) 
— The Philadelphia Athletics 





eighth 
5-3, and moved into second place 
in the American League standings, 
ahead of the New York Yankees 


Senators in the only other game 
played. 

Russ Christopher registered his 
third triumph of the season as he 
scattered six hits and allowed only 
one earned run. The A's scored 
three runs off Emmet O'Neill in 
the first inning on hits by Dick 


walks to Charley Metro and Bobby 
Estalella. 

The Red Sox scored single runs 
in the second, sixth and seventh 
to tie the score but in the A’s 
seventh Metro singled for his first 
hit of the year and scored on a 
400-foot triple by Estalella. Metro 
doubled in the eighth to score Joe 
Burns, who had singled. Red Bar- 
rett, who took the mound in the 
seventh, was the loser. 

George Myatt had another of his 
occasional big days for the Sena- 
tors. against the Yanks with a 
double and three singles for a per- 
fect day at bat, in addition to three 
stolen bases. The Senators pounded 
Floyd Bevens, Ken Holcombe, Bill 
Zuber and Jim Turner for 14 hits 
while Mickey Haefner gave the 
Yanks nine, including a home run 
by pinch-hitter Frankie Crosetti 
with two on in the eighth. 


Lidman Wins Easily 
In 120-Yd. Hurdles: 


PHILADELPHIA, April 28 (ANS) 
—Haakan Lidman, Sweden's cham- 
pion hurdler, easily won the 120- 
yard high hurdle race, a feature 
of the opening program of the 
5lst Penn Relays here yesterday. 
Lidman finished ten yards ahead 
of Leland Christensen, West Point, 
with Morris Wilson, Delaware 
State, third and Andy LaMar, an- 
other West Pointer, fourth. Lid- 
man’s time was 14.4. 

With Bob Hume running a 4:21 
mile, Michigan retained its dis- 
tance medley relay championship, 
finishing 20 yards ahead of New 
York University. A Coast Guard 
team from New York, with Eulace 
Peacock running first and Herb 
Thompson anchor, defeated NYU 
in a 440-yard relay. Morgan State 
of Baltimore was third. 
Michigan’s relay aces won the 
spring medley title with West Point 
second, five yards back. NYU was 
third. Ross Hume, Bob's twin, ran 
the anchor, covering the half-mile 
in 1 minute, 55.5 seconds. John 
Kandl of Cornell won by 60 yards 
over Coast Guardsman Donal 
O'Leary in the two-mile run. Bob 
Conor of West Point won the 400- 





handed the Boston Red Sox their/* 
Straight defeat yesterday,/|* 


who lost, 6-4, to the Washington]: 


Siebert, Irv Hall and Ed Busch and{|** 
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CHARLIE METRO 
.. « Gets First Hits 








Baseball Standings 





NATIONAL LEAGUE 


W. L. Pct. G.B. 
New York 8 2 800 — 
Chicago 6 2 .750 1 
St. Louis 33 3 3 
Boston 44 500 3 
Cincinnati 4 4 500 3 
Brooklyn 3.5 .375 4 
Pittsburgh 2°6 250 5 
Philadelphia 26 250 5 





FRIDAY’'S SCORES 


New York 5, Brooklyn @. 

Cincinnati 2, St. Leuis 1. 

Chicago 7, Pittsburgh 3. 

Philadelphia at Boston, postponed, 
cold. 





AMERICAN LEAGUE 
W. L. Pct. G.B. 


J 

Chicage 5 0 100 — 
Philadelphia 6 2 .750 
Detroit 42 667 1 
New York § 3 Gs i 
Washington § 3 625 1’ 
St. Louis 25 286 4 
Cleveland 1 5 .167 4 
Boston 0 8 000 6’ 





FRIDAY’S SCORES 
Philadelphia 5, Boston 3. 

Washington 6, New York 4. 
Detroit at Cleveland, postponed, 


(Others Not Scheduled) 


Minor Leagues 


PACIFIC COAST LEAGUE 
Holiywood 4, Seattle 3. 

Sacramento 5, Les Angeles 3. 
Pertiand 6, Oakland 5. 

San Diego 1, San Fran. 0 (13 innings) 


INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE 
Rochester 9, Baltimore 5. 
Buffalo 8, Newark 2. 

Jersey 6 Montreal 4. 

Toronto at Syracuse, postponed. 





AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
Kansas City 3, St. Paul 2. 
Louisville 3, Toledo 2. 
Indianapolis 2, Columbus @. 





meters. 


Minneapolis 12, Milwaukee 7. 
> 


a 


| Derringer And Voiselle 


Score Third Victories; 
Reds Edge Cards 


CHICAGO, April 28 (ANS)—The 





|New York Giants and Chicago Cubs 
*istretched their winning streaks in 


the National League yesterday as 
Bill Voiselle blanked the Dodgers, 
5-0, for his third triumph of the 
season and was joined by the Cubs’ 
Paul Derringer whose third victory 
was a 7-3 decision over the Pitts- 
burgh Pirates. The Cincinnati Reds 
beat the St. Louis Cardinals and 
an old jinx, Ted Wilks, 2-1. The 
Phillies and Braves’ game was post- 
poned. 

Derringer would have had a shut- 
out except for Bill Nicholson's error 
in the fifth which led to three un- 
earned Pirate runs. The Cubs were 
also aided by errors as they ex- 
tended their winning streak to five 


jiistraight. Johnny Barrett dropped 


Don Johnson's fly with the bases 
loaded and two out in the first in- 
ning and before the side was re- 
tired the Cubs had four runs off 
Rip Sewell. Wild throws led to two 
more Cub runs in the fourth. The 
winners made only seven hits. 

Dain Clay and Ed Heusser, prod- 
ucts of the Cardinal farm system, 
combined to give the Reds a 2-1 tri- 
umph over the world champions. 
Wilks, who had beaten the Reds 
five straight tin °s, including three 
shutouts, gave up hits to Clay in the 
fifth with Kermit Wahl on second 
and the seventh with Heusser on 
first, the latter a double. Wilks gave 
up eight hits, Heusser only four and 
was the victim of an warned run 
in the first inning. 

Mort Cooper was expected to join 
the Cards and pitch Sunday, “under 
protest,” in view of his salary squab- 
ble. 

Voiselle had heavy stick support 
from Steve Filipowicz, the ex-Ford- 
ham football player subbing for Joe 
Medwick, as the Giants hung up 


'/;| their second shutout triumph in as 
:|Many days 
:jattack against Curt Davis and Roy 


“Flip” paced a 12-hit 


»}Pfund with four hits, including a 


homer, and two doubles, and batted 


e{in three runs. 


Manager Mel Ott and Filinowicz 
both homered in the sixth and com- 
bined doubles in the seventh. A fan 
attempted to catch Filipowicz’s 
homer and batted it back onto the 
playing field. The umpires ruled 
it a double but after a protest by 
Ott it was called a home run, which 
of course drew a protest, and a 
blank, for Manager Leo Durocher 
of the Dodgers. 


Baseball Congress Gives 
Membership To Australia 


WICHITA, Kan., April 28 (ANS) 
—Australia joined the National 
Baseball Congress’ global program 
yesterday and James Cox of Hume- 
buch, New South Wales, was ap- 
pointed Australian commissioner. 
Australia is the third member o* 
the British Empire to join the Con- 
gress. Others are Canada and 





Jamaica. 





Pie goordon. Ethan concedes Gordon a slight edge in field- 
tT. is that if Gordon played in Fenway Park, Boston, his 
Dark wiehe = home runs would surpass Doerr’s record in the 
Ce the short leftfield fence. Cp]. Affinto wanted all their 

: 4. not available, but in ones uncovered Gordon has 
yd a mont departments. Affinto also wanted to know if a 
taid if Aeged hit in Yankee Stadium without passing the infield. 
an impossibilite ee it’s been kept a deep, dark secret. Actually, 
it wou ity without an error figuring on the play, in which 

not be a home run. 
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) There was 2 : 
the fj ‘S @ runner on first and the batter hit a grounder 


rst base line. The first baseman, standin 
rou! A $ > g on the bag, caught 
be vas citing the batter and the runner slid safely back to 
Yen thoug? out. The umpire claimed he could not come back 
8 it was unoccupied as the batter was out on the play. 
—Cpl. John Brode 


Ms the 

force the “= Story that is so often confusing, Allen reports. 

runner cone as soon as the fielder steps on first base and 
ST BE TAGGED. Otherwise he is safe. A similar 


Hon, would , 
any hey Read a runner to be trapped between first and sec- 


Rners back’ fter a force play on the base he just vacated. If 
© his original base without being tagged, he is safe. 

) There cs 
ho K lng line arene” on second and third with two out. The batter 
ers. base, ang se for an apparent home run but neglected to touch 
ad ¢2 ? ®S put out after circling the bases. Did the runs 


—Pvt. Bernie Noble 


No. The fore 
eout was at firs T 
hot get credit for one t base for the third out. The 


The . 
eld ana full and non 


fly, 
does 
* . 

e out. The batter hits a ground ball 
- runner coming from third is thrown out at the 
€ at first. Does the batter get credit for a hit? 
ively ih, ie ate —Pvt. Fred Johnson 
80d the be’ n’s answer, as it was a simple force play at 
of cura reached first on a fielder's choice. But just as 


Here ‘. The Payoff 





Q.—What is the world’s record 
for the 100-yard dash? 
—Lt. W. M. Donne 


A.—94 seconds held jointly by 
Frank Wykoff and Jesse Owens. 
Clyde Jeffrey and Hal Davis have 
also turned in times of 9.4 but the 
war has postponed the regularly 
scheduled meetings of the Interna- 
tional Athletic and Swimming Fed- 
erations to pass on applications for 
new records. 
— 0-—— 

Q. Did Dizzy Dean ever. pitch 
against the New York Yankees in 
a World Series as a member of 
the Chicago Cubs? 2. Against the 
Yankees as a member of the Card- 
inals? 

—Pvt. Charles Caricchiole 

Pfc. Fred Johnston 


A.— Yes. Dean lost to the Yank- 
ees, 6-3, Oct. 6, 1938, pitching 
against. Lefty Gomez. 2. No. 


—o—-— 
Q.—Did Joe Louis ever draw a 
1,000,000 dollar gate? If so, who 
was his opponent? 
—2nd Lt. Maurice Faziollah 


A—Yes, 1,015,012 dollars in his 
second bout with Max Schmeling 








"8 doing an Bog would like to know what the runner on 


and 1,000,832 dollars in his bout 
with Max Baer. 





Q.—How many fans saw the 1945 
Rose Bowl game Jan. 1 at Pasadena 
Calif., between Southern Cal. and 
Tennessee? 

—T-4 Johnny W. Partier 


A.—93,000. 

——G- —— 

Q.—What is the present rank of 
Tommy Harmon, former Michigan 
All-America halfback and at pres- 
ent in the air corps? 

—Pvt. John P. Carson, Jr. 


A.—First lieutenant. 
——_o——- 

Q—wWho are the three players 
who came closest to Babe Ruth's 
home run record of 60? 

—Pvt. Charles A. Williams 


A—Jimmy Foxx and Hank 
Greenberg, 58 each. Hack Wilsen, 
56. 

— 

Q.—Who were the college football 
teams involved in the 5th down in- 
cident? 

—Capt. A. M. Copacino 


A.—Dartmouth and Cornell. 
—_—o-—_ 
Q.—Was Herb Pennock with the 
New York Yankees in 1921? 
—Pic. Guy Bushby 
A.—No. 





Q.—When did the father of Mort 
and Walker Cooper, the St. Louis 
Cardinals’ brother battery, die? 

—Set. William Purcell 


A.—On the morning of the sec- 
ond game ef the World Series, Oct. 
6, 1943. 

——_o——_ 

Q—1. How many seasons has 
Paul Derringer won 20 games in 
his major league career? 2. What 
is Derringer’s total number of 
major league viciories? 

—Pfe. William Due 


A—1. Four, 22 in 1935. 21 in 
1938, 20 in 1940. 2. 209, including 
three triumphs this season. 

en 

Q—Which of the Baer brothers 

defeated Pat Comiskey, Max or 


Buddie? 
—Pvt. Henry Arns 


A.—Max. He knocked out Comis- 
key in the first round of their bout 
Sept. 26, 1940. 

———o—_ 

Q@.— What became of Bob Pastor, 
the heavyweight boxer who fought 
Joe Louis twite? 

—Pfic. Manuel Orta 


A.—Pastor is an Army lieutenant. 





— 


j 
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British Buchenwald 
Delegation Reveals 


What They Viewed 


LONDON, 28—The British 
Parliamentary delegation, return- 
ing from a visit to the German con- 
centration camp at Buchenwald, 
yesterday made public a state paper 
in which they revealed that since 
1937 more than 51,000 had died or 
been killed at the Nazi horror camp 
from steady starvation and inhu- 
man brutality. 

Describing Buchenwald as “the 
lowest point of degradation to 
which humanity has yet descended,” 
the delegation said that the mem- 
ory of what they saw and heard 
would haunt them ineffaceably for 
many years, 

The report reveals that one part 
of the camp was used as a brothel 
at which higher grade prisoners 
were allowed to be present for 20 
minutes at a time. Women in the 
brothel were prisoners from other 
camps who were induced by threats 
ahd promises of better treatment 
to become prostitutes. 

According to the delegation, the 
camp included a “mortuary block” 
and a trapdoor and chute down 
which useless prisoners could be 
dropped for execution. Members 
were shown a heavy wooden club 
about two feet long which was said 
to have been used for knocking out 
any who died slowly. It was stained 
with blood. 

Carts, packed with those who had 
died from dysentery and other ail- 
ments, delivered the corpses to a 
crematorium on the ground floor. 
The delegation examined the last 
of these cartloads and found that 
all had died of hunger or disease. 

According to the report, arched 
ovens in the crematorium still con- 
tained ribs, skulls, and spinal col- 
umns. It was also alleged that 
various experiments in sterilization 
had been practiced on Jews. Two 
members of the delegation saw a 
Polish Jew who had been operated 
on in this way. 








- HISTORIC JUNCTION 
ANNOUNCED AT TORGAU 
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trict immediately adjoining it. 


thousands of casualties 


wounded. 


The Moscow radio reported that 
Berliners have suffered tens of 
in street 
fighting, with more than 8,000 killed 
and 11,500 prisoners taken in yes- 
terday’s fighting alone. The broad- 
cast declared that buildings of the 
city are so battered that the Ger- 
mans are unable to house their 


Airfield At Bergamo 
Taken By 5th Army 


(Continued from page 1) 
of making their way to the Bren- 





The Germans continued to claim 
that Hitler is personally directing 
the defense within Berlin itself, but 
the Russians say they were confi- 
dent that Hitler is “as far away 
from Berlin as possible.” 
In crumbling Berlin, German of- 
ficers and men _ were reported 
changing into civilian clothes and 
attempting to escape capture by 
minglimg with the huge crowds of 
Berliners moving out of the battle- 


Moscow Cheers Linkup 
As End Nears In Berlin 


(Continued from page 1) 
for a stonewall defense in the Tier- 
garten was quickly frustrated by 
the Red Army’s breakthrough into 
Moabit, a large working class dis- 


tified German strongpoint that is 
the junction of five railways and 
several motor roads, were captured 
by troops of the 2nd White Rus- 
sian Army as they advanced west- 
ward along a 50-mile front. The 
Russian forces, after clearing Stet- 
tin, fanned to the north and cap- 
tured Poelitz and Hammer, reach- 
ing points within five miles of the 
Baltic Sea. 

In the,Baltic Sea, ships of the 
Russian Baltic fleet sank a German 
transport of 7,000 tons and two fast 
landing barges. Another transport 
of 3,000 tons, six landing barges, 
and nine German cutters were sunk 
by naval aircraft in the southern 
part of the Baltic. 


Pacific Yanks Seize 
New Ryukyu Heights 





ner Pass, but the odds against es- 
cape in this direction were increas- 
ing hourly as 5th Army armor sped 
along the top of the valley. 

In the 8th Army sector, where 
forward units were within ten miles 
of the lakes below Venice, British 
troops captured Rovigo, and cleared 
» sections east and west of the 
own. 


ents of a new division into the line 
in an attempt to delay the British 
advance. Fresh troops from the 
Nazi 155th Division came into the 
battle, joining parachutists and 
Panzer Grenadiers. 

This German defense network is 
reported to be more than a mile 
deep, and contains concrete fea- 
tures and dug-in Panther turrets, 
making it as formidable as the 
Gothic Line. 

The British tad large forces 
across the Adige and were meeting 
determined resistance from positions 
north of the river. Other units con- 
tinued to mop up by-passed enemy 
troops, who appeared to have little 
idea of the progress of the fighting. 

The 8th Army disclosed today 
that the 6th British Armored Divi- 
sion had played an important part 
in the breakthrough at Argenta Gap 
and the subsequent capture of Bon- 
deno. The division, commanded by 
Maj. Gen. H. Murray, forced the 
German Ist Parachute Division to 
pull back across the Reno River, 
where it lost much of its equip- 
ment. Spearheads of the division|t 
came up to the Po and shared with 
the New Zealanders the honor of 
being among the first 8th Army 


zones. 
Meanwhile, as the battle for Ber- 
lin swung into its final phase, other 
Red Army men drove beyond the 
Nazi capital toward other new link- 
ups with their western Allies. 

Rathenow, only 20 miles from the 
Ameriean 9th Army at Stendal, was 
ee and ——— by the Rus- 
, sians. And at the same time, Mar- 
The Germans nad thrown elem- shal Feodor Tolbukhin’s men, sweep- 
ing 


westward up the 





Bad Weather Cuts Down 


Effect Of MAAF Ships 


MAAF HEADQUARTERS, April 


28—Bad weather yesterday and last 
night reduced MAAF’s efforts to a 
minimum. 


Last night, MATAF planes at- 
acked targets on the Brenta River, 


on the foothills of the Alps. A 
number of bridges and rail lines 
were bombed. 


Enemy convoys in 


troops to cross the river. the vicinity of Padup Were bombed 


Five Circus Girls Injured 


and strafed by Baltimores of the 


In daylight, yesterday, Thunder- 


bolts of the 22nd TAC strafed sev- 


ral convoys near Lakes Como and 


As Acrobatic Act Falls Garda and destroyed or damaged 42 


e 





NEW YORK, April 28 (ANS)—A 
high acrobatic act of Ringling 
Brothers, Barnum and Bailey Cir- 


nemy vehicles. 
During the day, in which 363 sor- 


ties were flown, MATAF planes de- 
stroyed or damaged a total of 352 
German vehicles. 


One of our air- 


cus collapsed in the presence of 15,-|crart was reported missing. 


000 persons today spilling ten per- 
formers, eight givis and two nen, 
and two heavy ladders into a heap 
in the sawdust ring. Five girls were 
injured, two seriously. 

The band played on and ring 
masters, performers, and clowns 
disentangled the injured girls from 
the fallen ladders. The girls, with 
their tights and spangles torn, were 
taken.to Polyclinic Hospital across 


Kyushu Bombed 


GUAM, April 28 (AP) — For the 


third straight day Marianas-based 
Super Fortress, numbering more 
than 100, bombed Kyushu air bases 
for Jap planes attacking U. S. forces 
in and around Okinawa. One B-29 
was lost. Results of raids on six 





the street from the Garden. 


airfields were reported good, 





GUAM, April 28 — 
troops have captured the highest 
land of southern Okinawa, advanc- 
ing to within a mile of the capital, 
Naha, and are less than two miles 
from Okinawa’s other main city, 
Shuri, Admiral Chester Nimitz an- 
nounced today, as it seemed appar- 
ent that the island stalemate was 


Danube?! about to be ended. 
pounded to a point less than 85 
miles from Patton’s 3rd U. S. Army. 
On the First Ukrainian front, the 
Russians continued their offensive, 
capturing the powerful strongpoint 
of Wittenberg on the Elbe. Red 
Army cavalrymen, in overrunning 
the airfield, captured 85 aircraft. 

North of Berlin, the new Russian 
offensive across the Oder which had 
earlier engulfed the great Baltic 
port of Stettin has swept forward 30 
miles from the double water barrier. 
Tif major road centers of Prenzlau 
and Angermuende, a powerful for- 


To the southeast, in the Philip- 
pines, General Douglas MacArthur 
announced a second landing on 
Negros Island by American am- 
phibious troops. As soon as the Yank 
assault boats hit the beach, Japs put 
the torch to nearby Damaguete, one 
of the Philippines’ most beautiful 
cities. Yank troops pushed over the 
three miles between the beachhead 
and the burning city. 

On Mindanao, Yank forces ad- 
vanced to within sight of Davao 
Gulf and in northern Luzon seized 
commanding positions overlooking 
important Balete Pass. 


American 1921 








3rd Div. Frees Men 
Captured At Cassino 


By A Staff Correspondent 
UNTER THURHEIM SOUTH 
OF THE DANUBE, April 26 (De- 
layed)—It was like a grand home- 
coming ay when the veteran 
3rd_ Division 


doughboys moved 
into the tiny Bavarian town yes- 
terday and found 51 Yank. war 
prisoners waiting for them—all 
of them, with one exception, cap- 
tured at Cassino and on the Anzio 
beachhead. 

The great majority of the liber- 
ated Yanks were 45th infantry- 
men, while others came from the 
3rd, 34th and Ist Armored Divi- 
sions and the ist Ranger Bat- 
talion. 








Germans Scattered 
By Patriot Forces 


ROME, April 28—Reports today 
indicated that Patriot forces in 
northern Italy were stamping out 
German domination in virtually 
every major city between the Al- 
lied fronts and the Swiss and 
French frontiers. 

A report monitored late last 
night from the free Milan radio, 
which the Partisans wrested from 
the Germans and Italian Fascist 
republicans earlier this week, 
stated that a strong Patriot force 
had cleared the Swiss frontier city 
of Varese and was expected to link 
up hourly with victorious Partisan 
elements marching north from 
Genoa. 

The report indicated that the 
Partisans in Genoa had overcome 
resistance in the area between the 
city and the Po and had joined 
up with other forces north of the 
river. 

Another broadcast on the Milan 
radio by Mario Bondi, introduced 
as a member of the National Lib- 
eration Committee of northern 
Italy, said that the liberation of 
northern Italy “signified the be- 
ginning of a new era of friendship 
between the Italian and French 
peoples.” 

A dispatch from Reuter’s stated 
today that Socialists of the Lib- 
eration Committee last night de- 
manded resignation of Italian 
Prime Minister Ivanoe Bonomi. The 
statement, reportedly made over 
the Milan radio, declared that Bon- 
omi “represents the past and 
seconded Fescism at its birth in 








PATRIOT GROUP > 


(Continued from page 1) 








from certain quarters who cl&imed 
that such a statement on the part 
of a judicial official appeared to 
pre-judge the issue. 

According to’ Reuter’s, Swiss au- 
thorities also came in for some 
caustic comments for the manner 
in which they had earlier received 
Petain and his wife. The publica- 
tion Populaire is quoted by Reuter’s 
as declaring: “In Swiss villages 
children offered Madame Petain 
chocolates and flowers. If there are 
too many flowers and chocolates in 
Switzerland, let the Swiss remember 
the tombs of those whom the mili- 
tiamen of Petain and Madame Pe- 
tain assassinated, and the children 
of their victims.” 





Conference Sidelights : 





SAN FRANCISCO, April 28—The 
United Nations conference has a 
mystery on its hands: who dropped 
that 50-sen Japanese note in the 
lobby of the tightly-guardeu Opera 
House headquarters of delegates? 
AP photographer Clarence Hamm 
found it. 
a ae 

Some Latin American delega- 
tions inquired of Russian dele- 
gates as to the Soviet attitude to- 
ward giving a conference seat to 
Argentina. “We haven’t given the 
matter any thought,” was the 
reply. Then, a while later, one 
of the Russian group asked about 
Latin America’s feelings on three 
votes for Russia. “We really 
haven’t thought about it,” the 
Latins answered. 

——-O-—- ’ 

The headline type hasn’t been 
invented that can easily handle 
such a drawnout title as “United 
Nations Conference on Interna- 
tional Organization,” so some head- 
line writers hit on “UNCIO.” But 
that displeased everybody with 
really strong feelings about the 





ple who dislike the CIO say it looks 
as though it’s being linked with the 
crusade for keeping world peace. 
CIO members, on the other hand, 
regard UNCIO as possibly convey- 
ing the idea that lasting peace- 
seekers are un-CIO, or against 
Philip Murray and his men. 

A Russian delegate who was 
irked about an hour-long delay 
in his hotel breakfast telephoned 
room service with a conference- 
inspired idea. “If you don’t get 
that breakfast up here right 
away, I'll tell Molotov,” he threat- 


ened. Ten minutes later the 
breakfast was served. 


The French delegates at San 
Francisco would like Edouard Her- 
riot, former president of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, to be a delegate 
the conference. Herriot was 
just rescued from the Germans. 
Louis Saillant, president of the 
French underground movement dur- 
ing the Nazi occupation, says that 
Herriot’s “dignified and noble atti- 
tude” during the occupation added 


lad 






























































Conference Hurdb, 
Extra Soviet Vo, 
Chairmanship Te 


(Continued from Page 1) 


by th Plan, framed in Wo 


the four sponsors 
for the conference. ’ the 


(3) Referred the mat 


ing representation ler of 
ence table to the Warn’ 8 


back to the four SPonsoring 
The UV. S., Britain and Ching 
expected to line UP against F 
on this question. . 
The Associated Presg 
ing the day's developments, 
that for Russia they added . 
victory on three assembly yo 
mo ON conference Jog, 
and a setb : 
—- Ao ack On the By 
The American rti 
Yalta agreement was maton 
in full” and to the United gy 


delegates it lookeq }j 
oon d like Ry 
There was no mista. 


America wanted, AP 
Russian declaration of we : 
Japan. . 


SHOWS HARMONY 


News services said 
showed the delegates have aq 
sufficient harmony so that the 
ference can buckle down toy 
The fight over issues has 
stricted to the steering coy 
which found soluticns with 
— —. and unanim 
v) e full conference uickly 
the agreements. ‘ 
The AP said conference 
men had pretty well called 
shots in advance on votes 
Soviet republics and on the 
question, but a 24-hour tug-of 
over conference leadership 
only when Soviet Foreign Oo 
sar Molotov agreed to a co 
mise he had previously 
down. 
Molotov, in the interests of i 
national accord, as he stated 
accepted the rotation plan 
Stettinius at the helm of two 
committees. Stettinius at this 
rushed to shake Molotov'’s 
and their was loud applause. 
The leadership problem 
solved at a lengthy meeting 
steering committee made up 
46 delegations. 
Meanwhile, International 
Service reported that Molotov’ 
return to Moscow within 
days in the belief that 
issues at the conference 
settled by then. 
Other developments at San 
cisco yesterday included a 
Belgium’s Paul Henri Spaak 
small nations be given a more 
role than originally assigned 
at Dumbarton Oaks; the 
of a resolution extending sy 
and admiration to the Polish 
and the hope that Polish dele 
will “come and take part as 
possible in the work of the 
ference”; postponement of aa 
to be given by Marshal Jan ¢ 
tiaan Smuts and the adopl 
French and English as the 
conference languages. 
ADDRESS ASSEMBLY 
The night previous, Thu 
four foreign ministers of # 
soring powers each add 
assembled delegates. After 
ceremonies which included 
ment of silence in tri 
late President Roosevelt, & 
Stettinius pleaded for @ IM 
lasting peace” and was 10MM 
China’s Dr. T. V. Sow 
speaking perfect English, 
that China more than 
nation present was anxiout, 0 
lasting peace because the < 
realized the second World be 
begun in 1931 when the 
vaded Manchuria. 
Molotov, to the accolly 
of thunderous applause 
galleries, spoke in * 
an interpreter. Giving ne 
the .sharp words which 2 
exchanged in the mo the 
ing the chairmanship, the 
delegate emphasized te the 
ference would demonstra’ - 
ity of the United Nations 
together to guarantee 0 
as in combining in wat 
German aggressors. pden's 
Foreign Secretary and 
was by iar the livelles all 
dramatic and was in by 
eral times by spontaned 


War Conference 


WASHINGTON, April 8 & 
—The entire war situation 

lined with maps today in .Y 
a half hour session a oe 
House between Preside? 
and his top military ® eet 
miral Ernest J. Kins, eportes 
mander in Chief, told rep 
group gave the Preside all B 
of the war situation 








CIO labor group of America. Peo- 


to his stature. 


the world.” 
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YOU WANT TO KNOW 
WHICH ONE f LIKE 
THE BEST, EH? 


THE ONE ON MY RIGHT 
HAND COSTS SIX 
DOLLARS AND 
THE OTHER ONE 


OH, | MADE A MISTAKE: 
THE ONE YOU LIKE 
iS SIX 


< 


“3 Quake 


—— 
< 











NOW, I'M STUCK FOR 
THE SIX DOLLAR HAT, 
BUT IF I LEARNED TO 
LIKE THE OTHER ONE, 
[| COULD SAVE MYSELF 
THREE BUCKS 























YOU MEAN I CAN 
KEEP BOTH OF THEM 
-- DARLING ! HOW 
SWEET OF YOU! 
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Ny Do a 1) ~ = 
eee Ty 











‘VE DECIDED 

LLUIKE THE THREE 

DOLLAR HAT, 

AS WELL AS 

THE OTHER 
ONE 








1 SHOULD'VE KEPT 
MY MOUTH SHUT! 
NOW, I'M HOOKED 
FOR NINE DOLLARS 











THANK YOU, DEAR, 
[LL TAKE IT RIGHT 
OVER TO. THE 

HAT SHOP 


I KNOW WHEN 
I'M WHIPPED -- 
HERE'S THE NINE 
DOLLARS FOR 
THE TWO HATS 
ms . > See 4 ; Q 
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§ LOOK, DAG WOOD 
1GOT THIS ONE 
FOR ONLY EIGHT 
DOLLARS AND 
YOU GET A 
DOLLAR BACK 








MAMA'S GOT THE 
HAT SHE WANTED 














Fashions In Flying -1950 





This is what the postwar landing field will probably look like, There are several levels to the terminal and a helicopter dock. 


A Preview Of Tomorrow's Family Plane 


HOUSANDS of GIs who had never 

thought of going into the air for 
a spin, outside of the carnival whirl, 
have become more and more air- 
minded as the result of the war. 

Back in America, a lot of airplane 
manufacturers are hoping that the air 
experiences of American soldiers will 
carry over in a postwar urge on the 
part of vets to buy their own planes. 
Already, model after model of family 
plane has been developed, in fashion 
parallel to the styles which have long 
been used on the automobile. 

Beiore the war there were 25,000 
privately-owned planes in the U. S. 
Within 10 years after the war, this is 
expected to jump to 500,000, with a 
family four-seater selling at between 
1,500 and 2,000 dollars. There are 675 
approved flying schools at home, which 
charge on the average of 10 dollars 
an hour for instruction, not including 


paying for the plane, in case you don’t 
have your own. Cost of learning enough 


to get a license runs over 300 dollars, 


usually. This learning in one or two 
easy lessons, most of the wise men say, 
is so much talk. But if you have the 
dough, have normal vision with or 
without glasses, and a newfound fly- 
ing urge, they also say you'll take as 
many lessons as you need. 

The plane you'll be buying in post- 
war:days will be simple and it will be 
safe, manufacturers say—if you’re any 
kind of a pilot at all..And the cost of 
2 two-seater will be somewhere in the 
neighborhood of the price of a good 
prewar automobile. The cheapest model 
probably will approach the 1,000-dollar 
level figuring in all the extras, and the 
more elaborate will run anywhere from 
1,200 to 2,000 dollars for the above- 
mentioned four-seater. To the initial 
cost, of course, will be added the ex- 


. 





Here's one of the flivvers of the future. It’s the “Skylark,” @ small job 
featuring economic fuel consumption and low-cost upkeep, made parti- 
cularly for the air-minded among the younger set. 


fo 


pense of renting space at your local 
airport. The cost of garaging is ex- 
pected to run anywhere between 15 and 
30 dollars a month. 

Plane manufacturers aren’t only look- 
ing to the veteran for their postwar 
business, however. In the last two or 
three years, more than half the na- 
tion’s 28,000 high schools have installed 
basic courses in aviation as a regular 
part of the curriculum, and some 500,- 
000 high school students studied at 
least one aspect of aviation during the 
1943-44 school year. 

For hopeful plane-owners who like 
to know about things like range, horse- 
power, etc., in regard to the flyable 
flivver of the future, here are the sta- 
tistics to go with the planes pictured 
on these pages: 

The Skylark’s gross weight is 1,360 
pounds; fuel capacity, 30 gallons; cruis- 
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This is the postwar coupe, tagged the “Seabee” by Aeronce, : 
facturer. The rear propeller is there on purpose, in order to *° 
pilot's flying confidence. It’s the one the youngsters borrow 


ing speed, 130 mph and cruising 
650 miles. 

The Seabee, or coupe, is a com 
tively heavy ship weighing 3,000 po 
It has a fuel capacity of 40 gallo 
cruising speed of 125 mph a 
cruising range of 625 miles. 

The Flightmaster family plane} 
relatively long cruising range of 
miles, with a gross weight of 
pounds, fuel capacity of 40 gallo 
cruising speed of 120 mph. 

The Chum has an all-metal fus 
and cruises at 108 mph. 

The Airsport helicopter seals 
weighs 1,300 pounds; holds 40 ¢ 
of fuel; cruises at 110 mph and} 
cruising range of 750 miles. 

The Airchief has twin 75-horsep 
engines; weighs 2,700 pounds; hol 
gallons: cruises at 130 mph and 
a range of 700 miles. 
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con take the whole family fora ride in this one. It’s called the 
ster," is a four-seater, and is considered ideal for taking the 
wife and kids on extended trips or vacations. 


postwar porking-lot fliers who prefer to take off going right straight - 
and land the same way, Aeronca has turned out this “Airsport” heli- 











Os 


copter for city-dwellers whe might not have a runway handy. 


é Macks Sacha, i 


“The Chum” is the latest from Aeronca Aircraft. It's a compoct two- 
place, two-control, spin-proof, low-wing personal type of plane with tri- 
cycle landing gear such as is installed on Super Forts and P-38s. 


é so 


There's been plenty of thought given to the gadding American busi- 





smth 


nessmen of the postwar world. The “Airchief,” turned out especiolly 
for him, is the only flivver plane which has twin 75-horsepower engines. 
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There has been some argument 
oe. sto whether the President is 
) galla ted to wear the uniform of the 
ph al y, the Navy or the Marine Corps. 
7 Sgt. John M. Evans 
lane The President may wear any of 
nge 0 i 
it of ’ ° * 
pallor What is the crew number of a 
















liberator? A B-17? 
sal fus —MP 
The number of men in either a 
ot B-17 crew varies from nine to 11. 


» o . 


We have had quite a discussion 
Ming the rank held by General 
when he made the trip to Africa 
lmarine prior to the African in- 
m. Would you furnish us with the 
answer? 


seats 
40 ¢ 
and I 


horsep 
s* hol 
h and 


= —Cpl. J.C. T. 
tal Clark was a major gen- 
a that time. . ’ 
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Do alliga 


abet oe tors lay eggs or not. We 


Yes, —Pvt. John L. Turner 
—_—. * 
lows in 
my 
elp 8 a rathe y organization are 


Ihe the t heated discussion re- 

‘i Italia, CCD Uniform worn by 
hiforn, Oldiers, I maintain that 

™ is American-made and 








A department for the calculating, the contrary and the just plain. curious 
GI. Questions should be addressed to “Any Questions?” Department, The 
Stars and Stripes, APO, 512, U. S. Army. 


was used by the CCC. Information on 
this matier would be appreciated. 
—Pvt. H. G. Clark 


A. Clothing worn by Italian military 
is salvaged American and British Army 
clothing beyond economical repair and 
dyed a forest green color. See AFHQ 
Administration Memorandum No. 5 
dated 27 January 1944. 


* cad ns 


Q. Have there ever been cigarettes in 
C rations? 
—T-4 De Wayne Berg 
A. No. 
t ~ a 
Q. Can you quote the article regard- 
ing the wearing of overseas stripes? 
A staff sergeant says that under no 
condition can a soldier wear overseas 
stripes except at the end of six months 
overseas. How about the wounded man 
back in the States after five months 
overseas duty? Isn’t he entitled to show 
his duty overseas with a stripe? 
—Pfc. Gordon Delmar 


A. Present regulations state that the 
overseas stripe may be worn only after 
the completion of six months duty 
overseas. The wounded man would 
show his overseas service by wearing 
the ribbon of the theater in which he 
served. 

* * * 

Q. I lost my Combat Infantryman’s 
Badge through no fault of my own. I 
was told that it can’t be replaced, and 


I would like to have another. Would 
you please let me know where or how 
I could get another? 
\ —Pfic. R. C. Alexander 
A. War Department Circular 408, 
1944, states that duplicate badges “will 
be supplied gratuitously upon proof of 
loss to members of the Army and at 
cost price to others.” Your supply ser- 
geant should be able to help you get 
one. 
e . a 
Q. Soldier A contends that entertain- 
ers are not liable to courts-martial. 
Soldier B says that any civilian enter- 





tainer following the Army overseas is 
subject to a court-martial. Who is 
correct? 
—Signalman Richard Black 
A. Soldier B is correct. 


Q. Another one of those things has 
come up as they always do when two 
differcnt divisions get together. Which 
division spearheaded the attack 
through Futa Pass? 

—Pic. L. Having and others 

A. When you get cut by a buzz-saw, 
do you know what tooth did it? The 
attack on Futa Pass was a coordinated 
operation by the 85th, 9lst and 34th 
Divisions, from right to left respectively, 
and there’s glory enough in it for all 
of them. 

Actually, the pass was. taken by the 
3rd Battalion of the 362nd Infantry 
Regiment of the 9lst Division, but the 
attack through the pass was made pos- 
sible by a flanking attack by the 85th 
Division and the Ist and 2nd Battalions 
of the 362 Infantry on the right of 
Route 65 and by a holding action of the 
34th Division on the left of the highway. 

Events leading up to the taking of 
the pass were as follows: On September 
17, elements of the 85th Division took 
Il Giogo Pass, and the 363rd Regiment 
of the 91st captured Monticelli. The 
following day, the 36lst Regiment took 
its objectives in the center of the 9st 
Division sector and on the 19th, ele- 
ments of the 362nd worked forward 
In the ensuing few days, the Ist and 
2nd Battalions of the 362nd, attacking 
on the right of Route 65 from Mt. 
Calvi, took Mt. Gazzarro and other 
dominating ground just east of the 
pass, while the 3rd Battalion stopped 
and held at the anti-tank ditch south 
of the pass. Meanwhile, the 34th Di- 
vision was keeping Jerry well occupied 
west of the pass. 

,With the pas¢ outflanked, the 3rd 
Battalion of the 362nd pushed up the 
highway and through the pass against 
tough German resistance, but it was 
more like the prong of a fork than 
like a “spearhead.” 

oJ ” * 

Q.. Can the U. S. Air Corps compel a 
mentally and physically fit soldier to 
fly combat missions? 

—Cpl. Michael J. Filon 

A. Yes. 

* 2 2» 

Q. Which of the two cities is the 
larger in square miles, New York or 
Berlin, Germany? 

—T-4 Hugh J. Brown 

A. Berlin is the larger with 341 square 
miles. New York-City comprises 299 
square miles. 
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SUNDAY “MEDITERRANEAN” COMICS 


“Neer SS, RES Sor” SS 


aT a RN Nir eteesti, 
Vol. 1 No. 23, Sunday, April 29, 1945 Printed In Italy 


Teerey ree! I KNOW YOUR FIGHTER-PILOT PB Snake 
YOU MUST BE fem | FRIENDS WERE OUTNUMBERED } TyMgLins 
SENSIBLE! ARM —BUT THAT DOESN'T MEAN THEY A GONE. 


WITH 
GROUP, 
—The 56 
of the 


THE FIGHT COVERED TOO HOTSHOT THE FIGHTER PILOTS \/ THAT DOESN'T , P headed t 
MUCH SKY FOR US To SEE -\CHARLIES ACCOMPLISHED THEIR BRING BACK. Queens I 
IT ALL... LISTEN TO HU SHEE, }] GONE... DAN MISSION BY PROTECTING | MY FRIENDS... «J KEEP MOVING...1F WE MEET Venice. 

TERRY...THE DRAGON LADY SUNDAYS THE UNARMED TRoOP- / —AND I HAD To A PATROL-- TERRY! Down! land Di 


AND MR. RYAN MUST HAVE ri CARRIER AIRCRAFT... WATCH THE FIGHT a St 
ESCAPED IN THE TRANSPORT : FROM THE GROUND | a 
a World W 


WITH: THE LAST OF THE 


GUERRILLAS... 
WITH 


GROUP, 

ized Ger 
Italy wa 
under th 
of two Al 
ing mo 

knockout 
were sign 
breakup 

mies had 


WHAT iS _ I HEARD VOICES UP WE'LL HAVE TO HIDE THEY MUST 
IT, HU SHEE ? AHEAD !... AND WE'RE AND HOPE THEY PASS / BE NATIVES... Negotiatic 
—IF NOT, WE'LL HAVE TO the surren 
FIRE — WHICH IS BOUND ie 
TO BRING MORE JAPS... prisoner anc 
Do YOU FEEL ALL RIGHT, "The 148th 
TERRY..? =f vision surre 
We ; Expeditionat 
the Brazilia 


THEY SEEM TO 
BE CARRYING 

SOME SORT OF 
CHIEFTAIN... 


{Courtesy Chi. Tri». New York News Syndicate, Inc., Distributed Thru CNS) 
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